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\ ‘ho, as commercial attaché of the British Embassy in Washington, has played a very important part in the 
management of the blockade of Germany, both before and since our entry into the war 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


N THE sixth of this month we 
shall have been at war with 
Germany a year. 
In most every way the con- 
test has gone rather against us, 
and yet we have reason to believe that there 
is something in the situation like General 
Green’s campaign in the Carolinas, in which he 
never won a battle but nevertheless finished 
the year with his adversary in a position in 
which he was doomed to defeat. 

We [meaning our allies and ourselves] have 
not subdued the U-boat menace and we have 
lost far more ships than we have built. The 
battle at sea has not been in our favor. 

The blockade was immediately tightened 
on the West when we entered the war, and 
very soon after collapsed on the East. 

Our victories in France and Turkey were 
balanced by our defeats in Russia and Italy. 

Altogether the fighting of 1917 was not to 
our advantage. 

Yet it is not on their armies or their navy 


that the Germans fix their hope of winning 
the war. Their hope lies in peace talk and 
propaganda. They know that ultimately, if 
they can not get their enemies off the battle- 
field by corruption or promises, their cause is 
lost. They have had most of the advantage 
so far, but the stakes are still on the table, and 
unless the game can be stopped they can not 
keep what they have. The disposition of 
everything will be in the hands of the final 
victor. The fate of Constantinople, Kiev, 
and Kiao Chow as well as of Porto Rico and 
the Philippines are all dependent on the final 
decision in France. 

Our defeats and mistakes put off the final 
day of victory, but it’s still within our 
grasp. Success after success comes to the 
German arms, but final victory is just as 
unattainable to them as ever. The decision 
still rests with the armies on the western front. 
There sooner or later, according to how we in 
the United States do our part, the final vic- 
tory will be won. 


Copyright, 1918, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved 

















MR. MERLE SIDENER 


Chairman of the National Vigilance Committee of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, whose article in this issue on ‘Patrolling the 
Avenues of Publicity,” tells the story of the effort being made to rid the 
press of fake advertising (See page 638) 











MR. ALLEN B. FORBES 


Chairman of the Capital Issues Advisory Committee which, subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board, passes on the issues of securities in an endeavor to prevent new money going into non-essential industry 
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The new chairman of the Republican National Committee, who is faced 
with the task of harmonizing the different forces of the Republican party 
and giving it a constructive programme on which to bid for popular 
favor 














Courtesy of the Far Eastern Bureau 
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President of the Republic of China who signified a willingness to send troops 
into Siberia if it were to the advantage of the Allied cause 
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The Premier of Japan whose willingness to put an army into Siberia was 
not altogether in harmony with the policy of our Government 














The March of Events 


Is the President’s Peace Talk Effective? 


URING the winter, when military 
1) operations were quiescent on the de- 

cisive Western front, the war of 
words was in full swing. The British Prime 
Minister made a speech on January 5 on Bri- 
tain’s war aims. On January 8th the Presi- 
dent followed, defining our position quite 
specifically under fourteen headings. Both 
Count Czernin, for Austria, and Count von 
Hertling, for Germany, replied. On February 
11th the President replied to them and Mr. 
Lloyd George did likewise on February 12. 
In the meanwhile Lord Lansdowne and the 
Bolsheviki talked peace from time to time, 
also. The French did not mix much oratory 
with their military activities. 

The President’s January speech, at the 
time it was made, seemed to be an attempt 
to fulfil for America the demand for a state- 
ment of war aims which he made on the belli- 
gerent powers in the famous “peace without 
victory”’ speech before we came into the war. 
And it seemed a very successful attempt to 
meet the problem. The American public 
was satisfied to fight it out on that basis. 

However, after the Germans and Austrians 
answered it, and after Trotzky began to sign 
separate peace treaties, the President delivered 
another address before Congress, on February 
11th, in which he said that the fourteen definite 
war aims previously announced were only our 
“own provisional sketch of principles and of 
the way in which they should be applied.” 

In this address of February 11th, the Presi- 
dent laid down four general principles con- 
cerning the freedom for self-government for all 
people and added, “a general peace erected 
upon such foundations can be discussed.”’ 

The question is, with whom can that be 
discussed? Can it be discussed with the 
Kaiser and Emperor Charles, Czar Ferdinand, 
and the adventurous Talaat and Enver Pashas, 
with the unbéaten armies of the Teutonic 
Alliance behind them? In his letter to the 
Pope the President said that “We cannot 
take the word of the present rulers of Germany 
as a guarantee of anything that is to endure 
unless explicitly supported by such conclusive 
evidence of the will and purpose of the German 
people themselves as the other peoples of the 
world would be justified in accepting. With- 
out such guarantees treaties of settlement, 
agreements for disarmament, covenants to set 
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up arbitration in the place of force, territorial 
adjustments, reconstitutions of small nations, 
if made with the German Government, no 
man, no nation, could now depend on.” 

There is no reason to put more dependence 
in the word of Austria, Turkey, or Bulgaria. 
Lloyd .George made it clear in his speech of 
February 12 that he put no dependence in the 
sincerity of any of them. The result of the 
Russian attempts to talk peace with an un- 
beaten German army is the last of a long line 
of proofs, beginning with “the scrap of paper,”’ 
that discussion with governments which do not 
regard either the truth, their own promises, 
or any moral code is useless. 

After the experiences of all the nations in 
Europe and his own efforts after the sinking 
of the Lusitania the President can no longer 
believe that the written or spoken word, either 
their own or any one else’s,has any effect 
on the actions of the German Government 
or the other governments which it controls. 
There is no reason to talk to them, then, ex- 
cept as the talk may affect some one else. 

If the President’s speeches are meant to 
arouse the American public they have not 
been altogether successful. With the ex- 
ception of the speech of January 8th they 
almost always appear in the papers under 
some such headline as “The Presidents’ 
Peace Views.’ Their tendency is to allay, 
not to arouse the fighting spirit of the nation. 

Their effect on our allies seems to be some- 
thing of the same kind. They even arouse 
in some people both here and abroad the fear 
that the President contemplates a premature 
and inconclusive peace. 

However, there are indications that the 
President is really not talking so much to 
Americans, British, French, and Italians, as to 
the peoples of Germany and Austria. But 
these people do not .get the message as every- 
one else does. The German and Austrian 
governments are able to control the press so 
effectively that they can withhold, garble, 
or explain his messages so as to denaturize 
them. Whether the President’s logic has sown 
any seeds in Germany that will sprout to our 
advantage later is difficult to discover. It is 
certain, however, that the German public has 
so far withstood privation, hunger, and the 
President’s logic sufficiently to support their 
present government with its annexations and 
with the barbarous policy of emasculating Bel- 
gium, Serbia, and other occupied territory. It is 
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true there are voices of protest in Germany and 
Austria, but they are drowned by the logic of 
German victories and the strength of the un- 
beaten armies. It is true, also, that the Ger- 
mans and Austrians want peace, but they prefer 
a victorious and profitable peace to any other 
kind. The Kaiser promises them this. On 
the Eastern front he has made good his promise. 
The German armies brought peace with the 
sword. And with this achievement to bolster 
up his future promises he says: 

“It [the peace with Russia] is only a small 
beginning made by Germany’s sword against 
the closed door leading to a general peace. 
I am filled with gratitude. May God help 
further.” 

Under these circumstances are we not play- 
ing into the hands of the Kaiser when we con- 
tinue to discuss peace? Are we not giving 
him the very material he needs to keep his 
people convinced that what has been accom- 
plished in Russia is in process on the other 
front? He can well argue that peace can not 
be so far away when his enemies are so eager 
to discuss it. And he can well argue that his 
Government is better able to achieve peace 
than any other because the President answers 
its speeches. 

It was a fairly general impression that the 
President’s aim was to convince the German 
people that their main or only chance of getting 
the early peace which they desire would be to 
change their government from the present 
one to one which it would be safe for the world 
to trust. The President’s speech of February 
11th seems on the surface designed to have 
the opposite effect and to offer some encourage- 
ment that we would be willing under certain 
conditions to enter into negotiations with the 
unprincipled group who now control the 
Central Empires, even though their military 
power remained unbroken. 

The President has accomplished so much in 
the United States by the force of his logic 
that it must be difficult not to believe that it 
can also be effective against the Germans. 
And yet it seems possible that the peace offen- 
sive may be more harmful than helpful to 
our cause. It may be that a year of grim war 
accompanied by horrid silence from all the 
Allied capitals would do more to make the 
German people doubt the wisdom of continuing 
their present rulers in power than any amount 
of peace discussion which always arouses anew 
the hope that the peace conference is-near. 
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There are a number of people both in and 
out of Administration circles who deplore 
and condemn any frank doubt as to the Presi- 
dent’s course and intentions. They base 
their condemnation on several grounds; first, 
that such doubts tend to prevent the unity of 
the country in supporting the President in the 
war; secondly, that the President has more 
sources of information than other people, 
and consequently is likely to be right, and, 
thirdly, that his speeches have actually greatly 
affected German opinion so that they have 
been justified by results. 

All of these arguments have weight. If 

everyone agreed completely with the Presi- 
dent’s course of peace addresses there is no 
question but that the country would be more 
unified than at present, though not necessarily 
more unified for the vigorous prosecution of 
the war. It is also true that the President has 
many sources of information which other people 
have not. And yet this is not conclusive 
either, for the President had these sources of 
information when he wrote his series of notes 
concerning the Lusitania, and when he de- 
cided that war with Germany was not suffi- 
ciently probable to justify military prepara- 
tion. As for the third item—that the Presi- 
dent’s speeches have embarrassed the German 
military party—there is little definite proof 
either way. But it is certain that the em- 
barrassment so far has had little or no military 
effect. 
_- Under these circumstances it does not seem 
unreasonable for those people who believe in 
reducing the German Army to a point where 
it can not take advantage of its government’s 
lies, to advocate a policy of silence toward 
the German Government, unremitting war- 
fare against the German armies, and whatever 
propaganda to the German people that we 
can get to them which will not in any way 
encourage them to believe that we can ever 
reach a permanent peace basis with their 
present military autocracy. ~ 


Our Warfare Abroad and at Home 
A MERICAN troops besides holding a 


four and a half mile sector in Lorraine 

have also figured in the fighting in 
several other places along the French front. 

The conduct of our troops in the various 

raids and other actions in which they have 


- been engaged is gratifying, not that it is sur- 
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prising, but a belief confirmed is more gratify- 
ing than almost anything else. 

The newspapers have announced that the 
First Field Army is now being formed and 
that it may be able to hold over a hundred 
miles of French line, and that, by January 1, 
1919, we Shall be holding more than the Brit- 
ish did after two years of war. Length of line 
held means very little, for some parts of the 
line take four or five times as many men to 
hold as other parts, but if these despatches 
mean that we can begin a great and sustained 
offensive in less than two years of war they 
are encouraging. 

There is beyond this, too, reason for a sober 
optimism. Most of our part of the war is 
still on this side of the water. We are still 
largely in the preparatory stage, and the 
machinery of preparation has been improved. 
The public criticism and the Congressional 
investigations considerably increased both the 
vision and the effectiveness of the War De- 
partment. It has been pretty thoroughly 
reorganized and in large part the important 
posts have been filled by men with executive 
ability. Moreover, Mr. Baker has gone abroad 
to get a nearer view of the pressing problems 
of the war. The machinery for coérdinating all 
the war work of the Government has not been 
greatly improved, but the Administration has 
had ample evidence that there was a lack of 
coérdination and there is reason to hope that 
it will do everything in its power to prevent 
another such general breakdown as the trans- 
portation crisis brought on this past winter. 
If there was not the foresight to forestall that 
breakdown there is now the experience of that 
one to use in preventing another. This does 
not mean that either in manufacture of muni- 
tions, in transportation, shipping, or ship 
building we are in a satisfactory condition. 
But there is more prospect of becoming so 
than there was six months ago. The public 
dissatisfaction has stirred the Government to 
greater efforts and the fact that public dis- 
satisfaction has acted once and might at any 
time act again will have a continuing, stimu- 
lating effect. In the meanwhile, having got 
in a reasonable degree what it wanted in the 
shape of a reorganization of the War Depart- 
ment and also an enlarged and invigorated 
conception of our part in the war, there is 
little to be gained in any further campaign 
of criticism. There is every reason to give 
the new order a fair chance even though it 


is not as thoroughly new and revised as many 
hoped it would be. The compromise between 
the Administration and its critics is practic- 
ally effected. if the new order of things 
works, everyone, especially those who have 
been critical of the old régime, should be 
satisfied. If, after a reasonable trial, it does 
not work, the public will have to try again 
and try harder. The public wants to fight 
this war to the utmost of its strength, and one 
way or another in the long run it is going to 
get an organization through which it can do it. 





The War at Sea 


HERE are still somewhat confusing 

reports about the shipping situation, 

the loss by submarines, and the des- 
truction of submarines. 

There seems to be no doubt but that the 

total amount of shipping which can go to sea 
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LOSSES OF MERCHANT TONNAGE 


This diagram shows the rise and decline of the damage 
done by submarines operating against Allied and neutral 


shipping 


is less by two or three million tons than it 
was at this time last year. But the arrange- 
ments made with the neutral countries and 
improvements in the handling of the shipping 
under Allied control have, or can offset this 
loss at least to some extent. 

The loss by submarines, according to the 
official figures and charts of the British Ad- 
miralty, is declining in a satisfactory manner, 
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but this general statement, is modified 
by the fact that certainly up to the first of 
March the sinkings were still greater than the 
new tonnage put into commission. In other 
words, the policy of attrition was still working 
against us and our merchant fleets were 
growing smaller. 

The first method, of course, to rectify this 
situation is the offensive method of destroying 
the submarines. __In this, the British Admi- 
ralty’s chart again shows an encouraging tend- 
ency and Sir Eric Geddes, the British First Sea 
Lord, said early in March: “For some months 
we believe that we and the Americans have been 
sinking submarines as fast as they are built.” 

There is other encouragement beside this 
in the fact that the increasing facilities for 
anti-submarine work have enabled the Allies 
to improve the campaign in the Mediterranean 
without relaxing the work off the French and 
British coasts. Sir Eric Geddes said of this 
situation: 

“The efforts of the British Navy and the 
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GERMAN SUBMARINES SUNK 


The increase in the number and effectiveness of anti- 
submarine devices is raising the total of submarines sunk 
so it is now said to equal the number built 


navies of its allies are being steadily developed, 
and a larger programme of anti-submarine craft 
and devices is being pushed forward, although 
the lag in the mercantile shipbuilding is re- 
flected here also. Nevertheless, we and our 
allies are now able to devote more resources 
to the Mediterranean, which in the past has 
been regarded by submarine commanders as 
a rest cure and happy hunting ground. The 
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convoy system has been greatly developed 
and is a real success. Since it was adopted 
35,000 ships have been convoyed with very 
low losses. Additional protection is afforded 
by the fact that the ships in convoys closely 
follow the Admiralty instructions. 

“On many occasions the enemy has been 
assisted by negligence. Unless the ship is 
completely darkened in accordance with the 
Admiralty orders, night is no help against the 
submarine. In fact, the slightest: visible light 
is an excellent target. We know this not only 
from unfortunate sinkings, but from the re- 
ports of our own submarine commanders 
and coast watchers who have observed un- 
convoyed ships. I appeal to the shipowners 
and shipmasters to heed three points: First, 
obey instructions; second, keep a good look- 
out; third, thoroughly darken the ship. 

“One result of the convoy system has been 
to drive the enemy closer to the shore, thus 
rendering the open sea safer for navigation. 
During the first months of the unrestricted 
submarine war 50 per cent. of the losses oc- 
curred more than fifty miles from land and 
only 21 per cent. within ten miles of the shore. 
To-day, the losses outside the fifty-mile line 
have fallen to 1 per cent., while the losses 
close to land have risen to 61 per cent. 

“This transfer of attacks nearer the coast 
gives increasing opportunities for attacking 
the enemy by patrolling surface craft and air- 
planes, and enables us to save many vessels 
which would otherwise have been lost. The 
improved salvage arrangements have made 
tremendous demands on labor and material. 
Repairs are to-day occupying more men than 
new mercantile construction. 

“The salving is so efficient that of all British 
armed ships damaged last year only eight 
were abandoned.” 

The protection of ships and the destruction 
of submarines are,therefore, both improving. 
The necessary further improvement depends, 
as the anti-submarine campaign so far has 
depended, on destroyers. More destroyers 
is the crying need. The destroyer’s shallow 
draft and great speed make it nearly immune 
against torpedo attack. At thirty knots an 
hour it can go 1,200 yards, about the limit of 
accurate torpedo range, in a little more than a 
minute, which means that a periscope once 
sighted within range to torpedo a ship will have 
to dive extremely rapidly to get away from 
the convoying destroyer with its depth bomb. 
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Ships with a proper destroyer convoy can be 
pretty well protected against submarine at- 
tacks. If there were sufficient destroyers, 
convoys could even be carried through in- 
fested waters with comparative safety no 
matter how many submarines were built by 
Germany. But at present there are not suffi- 
cient destroyers. We are building a great 
number, and new names for destroyers are 
announced from time to time, but exactly how 
many beyond our original flotilla we have in 
commission is a secret of the Navy Depart- 
ment’s. 

However, the protection of the present ship- 
ping has at best but a negative effect on the 
situation. Evenif no ships were sunk, without 
new construction there could be only the 
positive improvement in the situation effected 
by better handling. To make any significant 
addition to our shipping facilities we need 
both the improved use of what we have and 
large additions to it. These large additions 
are not coming with the hoped for rapidity. 
We have known for some time that the original 
estimates of construction here would not be 
fulfilled, and while there is good reason to 
hope that our progress in building is now im- 
proving, we have to face the fact that the 
British building has been disappointing. Sir 
Eric Geddes stated in Parliament that the 
construction in January and February was 
below the estimates. 

Altogether, while there is much evidence 
to prove that by defence and construction we 
can increase the tonnage at work, the fact is 
that so far it has been decreasing, though of 
late at a diminishing rate. The two vital 
points of this campaign to protect our lines of 
communication at sea are bothon shore. They 
are the construction of merchant ships and 
the building of destroyers. We can not have 
too many of either or have them too quickly. 


State Police a Cure for Lynchings 


ROUSED by the torture and lynching 
of a Negro recently at Estill Springs, 
Tennessee, a group of representative 
citizens of Nashville have organized a Law 
and Order League to prevent such occur- 
rences in future. Their purposes and the 
methods by which they intend to achieve 
them are: 
“To bring about by a campaign of education, 
and by all other lawful means, the develop- 
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ment of a sound public sentiment that will 
lead to the prompt and certain enforcement 
of existing laws for the prevention and punish- 
ment of crime. To aid in the preparation and 
enactment of whatever new laws may be 
necessary for securing early and effective pun- 
ishment of crime and maintenance of law 
and order. 

“To create and arouse a more active public 
sentiment in the young and old in favor of 
enforcement of law and to combat the evils 
of lawlessness. 

“To cultivate a spirit of higher respect for 
the majesty of the law, for the officers by 
whom and the agencies by which it is ad- 
ministered, and to uphold the officers of 
the law in the proper performance of their 
duties. 

“To hold public meetings, prepare and 
distribute literature, provide lectures, and to 
urge the pulpit, press, and schools to stress 
the necessity for the suppression of crime and 
the maintenance of law and order, to the end 
that mob violence, at least the more serious 
crimes, shall be condemned by public senti- 
ment and certainly punished by the estab- 
lished process of the law.” 

One of the most encouraging things about 
the formation of this organization is the 
support which it is receiving from the press, 
not only in Tennessee but also in other 
states where lynchings occur practically 
every year. 

Even under the difficult conditions which 
the presence of the Negro creates in a large 
section of the country the toleration of the 
number of lynchings which occur annually 
is a terrible commentary on our management 
of the race problem. It is not only a terrible 
commentary but a fearful bar to progress in 
managing the problem. Every lynching de- 
grades the white men engaged in it, lowers the 
morality and lawfulness of the community in 
which it occurs, and embitters the Negroes as 
far as the news of it reaches. There is every 
reason based on law, humanity, and civilization 
for the Law and Order League’s programme. 
And there is the added incentive that may 
make some people support its efforts in the 
fact that every lynching is likely to increase 
the already large exodus of Negroes from the 
South where the labor supply is already greatly 
depleted. 

The programme of the League is based on 
the fundamental basis of public education, 
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which, continued in, must be successful. But 
like most fundamental processes it is at best 
slow. There is a more immediate remedy 
that could properly and profitably be applied 
in the meanwhile—a mounted state police. 
If the founders of the League will study the 
records of Pennsylvania before and after the 
formation of the state police there they will 
find a cogent argument for the formation of a 
similar force in Tennessee. The recent action 
of New York in following in Pennsylvania’s 
footsteps is an encouraging sign that the record 
of the Pennsylvania force is not lost on the 
rest of the country. New Jersey also has been 
discussing the creation of a similar organiza- 
tion. In all these states the mounted police 
are needed and greatly needed, but in none 
can their usefulness be as great as it could be 
in the rural states which have large Negro 
populations and where the forces of law and 
order have been weakened by successive and 
unpunished lynchings. 


Mr. Hays’s Slogan 


R. WILL H. HAYS, the new chairman 
M of the Republican National Com- 

mittee, has announced as the slogan 
of that party, “Win the War Now.” This 
phrase, in its expression of an intention and a 
wish, belongs to Republicans and Democrats 
alike. To make it distinctively Republican 
Mr. Hays will have to add to it a bill of par- 
ticulars explaining how it is to be translated 
into fact. 

The Republican party broke up in 1912 be- 
cause part of it was progressive and part 
reactionary. It failed again in 1916 because 
the split was only patched up—in so far as it 
was patched up—for the purpose of getting 
into power. It had noissue. Its programme, 
like the Democratic programme, was much 
peace and little preparedness. There was a 
large body of opinion in 1916 in favor of real 
preparedness, but the President did not believe 
in it and the Republican party was afraid to 
force the issue. Had it done so then, it would 
have had a firm foundation for its war cry now. 
But in 1916 neither party had a very clear idea 
of the significance of the war, nor any genuine 
interest in preparing for our inevitable partici- 
pation. 

Mr. Hays may, of course, build a successful 
Congressional campaign next fall on the Demo- 
cratic Administration’s failures in the conduct 
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of the war. Attacking the other party’s record 
is a big part of every campaign of the outs 
against the ins. Such a campaign may deprive 
some Democratic Congressmen of their seats 
next fall, but it will not remake the Republican 
party into a cohesive organization with power 
and purpose. 

At present the party stands for nothing 
definite in the conduct of the war or in the 
readjustment afterward. We do not know 
what improvements the Republican party 
would try to make if it had a majority in Con- 
gress. There is, then, little in Mr. Hays’s slo- 
gan except an attempt to capitalize the failures 
of the Administration. At the present time that 
might be quite effective, but if the vigorous 
criticism to which the Administration has 
lately been subjected bears fruit, as all sincere 
critics hope, that issue will not amount to a 
great deal later. 

In any case, the Republican party needs a 
constructive programme, for no party can be 
of great service to the country, that merely 
awaits its rival’s mistakes. 


Russia 


MONTH or two ago there was every- 
where the talk of a great German 


drive. If it was a German idea to 
spread this talk abroad it was very successfully 
executed, for it permeated every Allied country 
and was disseminated here as a warning issued 
by the Secretary of War in one of his weekly 
communiqués. 

While we were all .discussing this drive the 
Germans were working their fake promise 
and real threat combination on the over-trust- 
ful or corrupt Lenine and Trotzky, with the 
final result of the German military penetra- 
tion of Russia. 

This gives to Germany a tremendous poten- 
tial store of resources, of food, raw materials, 
and, in the long run, of men, if the release of 
the Russian pressure and the new food supplies 
enable Germany to reconstitute the somewhat 
demoralized Austro-Hungarian army. The 
reorganization of the production and trans- 
portation of Russia so that it can supply all 
the material deficiencies of Germany can not 
be done instantaneously, but the Germans can 
do that kind of thing quicker in Russia than 
we have done it here because they are not to be 
limited by any scruples about the after effects 
of their operations. They are just as ready to 
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bleed one country white as another so long as it 
suits their needs. Our entrance into the war 
gave Germany’s enemies a vast preponderance 
of material resources which would sometime 
appear on the front in the shape of guns, am- 
munition, airplanes, etc. The conquest of 
Russia will open great stores of material to the 
Germans which will ultimately appear on their 
front in warlike form. It is a question with the 
German now how soon he can get his material 
reinforcements to the front to offset ours. 
Every day that we are ahead of him makes the 
task of beating the German army cost us fewer 
lives, and anything that delays heavy fighting 
on the western front gives him a better chance 
to shape affairs in Russia to his liking. When 
we have an advantage of the enemy in ma- 
terial, beating him costs us fewer men. When 
his material equipment equals ours we have 
to pay higher in life. 

Of course the Russians may upset the Ger- 
mans’ plans just as they have ours. They may 
refuse to be organized for German uses and 
they might cost the Germans more men and 
more time than the Germans can spare. But 
if we make our plans to beat the German army 
even with Russian material and food we shall 
be all the more certain of victory if Russia 
successfully refuses to help the Germans in 
any important way. 


Books for Our Men in the Army and 
Navy 


HE American Library Association has 
started a campaign to collect books 


for our soldiers and sailors, and this 
campaign is to be continued during the period 
of the war. 

Two million or more books are needed to 
stock the libraries and recreation buildings 
at our various camps in this country and in 
France, and the American Library Association 
is to keep an increasing number of books on 
hand to fill the need for new stocks, to replace 
worn out volumes, and to maintain a sufficient 
supply wherever it is possible for our men to 
use them to advantage. 

In order that no more money be spent than 
is absolutely necessary, it is the desire of the 
Association to secure as gifts a large portion 
of the needed books. Already a comprehen- 
Sive organization has started the work. In 
every state there is an agency, and practically 
every city and town in the country will be 
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reached in the effort to collect the hundreds of 
thousands of books that the Association hopes 
to secure. 

Many books, of course, will not appeal to 
the readers at the camps and cantonments. 
The Association suggests books along the fol- 
lowing lines as being those most liable to be of 
use: 

Fiction: Adventure, Western stories, detec- 
tive stories, love stories of the best sort, stories 
of business, and historical novels. 

Non-fiction: Military science, airoplanes, en- 
gineering, agriculture, business, automobiles, 
electricity, mechanics, horses, drawing, war 
books, especially “tales from the trenches,” 
wireless telegraphy and telephony, arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, poetry, biography and auto- 
biography, travel, history, French conversa- 
tion books, and popular books in foreign 
languages. 

Out-of-date text-books are not wanted, and 
worn-out books will be of no use. Neither 
will the Association find use for books that 
appeal especially to women. 

Further information concerning suggested 
methods for local collection, persons in charge 
of the work in each state, and instructions for 
local organizations in collecting the books, 
can be secured from Mr. Herbert Putnam, 
General Director of the American Library 
Association, The Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

In everyone’s collection of books there are 
some that can readily be spared, and they 
could not go to serve a better purpose than to 
fill the shelves of the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
reading rooms. 


The Bitter Enders 
Hie new turn which the war takes, 


each new German offensive, whether 
by arms or talk or printed matter, adds 
evidence to the two most certain facts in the 
whole war situation. The first is that it is not 
safe to believe any German promise which we 
have not the force to compel her to fulfil, and 
the second fact that follows from this is that 
no promise or peace or bargain of any kind 
with Germany is worth more than a scrap of 
paper as long as the German army is intact. 
And what applies to Germany applies equally 
to Austria and Turkey. 
To face these facts means fighting until 
Germany and Austria are defeated. There 
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are still, unfortunately, quite a number of sinu- 
ous-minded people in this country who so dis- 
like these hard facts that they spend their en- 
ergies in trying to dodge them, and in trying 
to create some formula by which they can 
becloud the truth. 

Every peace speech, whether hypocritical 
or real, gives them new hope that the task to 
which we have set our hand may in some man- 
ner be avoided, and they busy themselves with 
such schemes for world improvement as urging 
the British Government to duplicate Trotzky’s 
guarantees of freedom to Persia. 

These curious mentalities with their subtle 
manners of thought, are apt to speak of the 
more simple-minded people who believe in 
actually winning this war for democracy as 
“bitter enders.”” But the term is misapplied. 
Those who believe in making no compromise 
with autocracy are not “bitter enders.” On 
the contrary, they are willing to fight a bitter 
war through, but they insist that the end shall 
be sweet. The real bitter enders are those who, 
like the poor Russians, have put their faith in 
princes—and Teutonic princes at that—and 
who believe that democracy is safe while 
Hohenzollern and Hapsburg rule and their 
armies are still intact. Where these people 
prevail the end will indeed be bitter. 


Setting Idle Land to Work 


N TIME of war the people of the small 
| cities and towns have a special duty re- 

garding food production and transporta- 
tion. They are in the habit of living much like 
city folk. They buy their bread and ice cream 
from neighboring cities, and they consume 
immense quantities of canned goods, including 
corn and tomatoes. Potatoes that might be 
grown upon their own vacant lots they ship 
in from distant fields by the carload. 

The people of these small towns and cities 
with a population under ten thousand consti- 
tute more than one-fifth of our total population. 
If, while the war lasts, they would consent to 
live more like farmers, raising a considerable 
proportion of their own food, making their 
own bread, and becoming as nearly as possible 
self-supporting, the change would help tre- 
mendously to increase the available food sup- 
ply, and at the same time greatly to relieve 
transportation, which is now being taxed to 
the utmost. 

The people of the town are abundantly able 
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to raise the sweet corn which they are now buy- 
ing, and now that tin and glass are scarce the 
crop can be dried, which is always safer for the 
individual housekeeper. In this transportation 
will be avoided. “Tomatoes can be produced on 
land that is now growing weeds. These people 
can also raise a considerable proportion of 
their potatoes, thereby saving the transporta- 
tion of a heavy and perishable crop. They 
can not only supply themselves with the 
ordinary demand for this vegetable, but if 
they will make their own bread, they can use 
these potatoes to an extent of thirty to fifty 
per cent. as a substitute for flour. The potato 
is the only vegetable that can replace the bread 
grains, the starch content being practically 
identical with that of wheat. It can be almost 
universally grown, and it can be prepared for 
bread-making in the kitchen without expensive 
processing or transportation. 

Once having formed the habit of production, 
it would be perfectly feasible to extend the 
cropping to include green vegetables and small 
fruits. 

The town not only has the vacant land, but 
italsohasthe labor and the time to do this work. 
Every small town has its bunch of idlers. 
Housekeeping here is in general simpler than 
on the farm or in the larger cities, and many 
a family can provide a hand or two for culti- 
vating the neighboring idle land. There is 
usually plenty of fertilizer, and every town has 
its coterie of retired farmers or other citizens 
who know at least the fundamentals of crop 
raising. 

It is entirely unnecessary to plow up golf 
courses and beautiful lawns, but it is eminently 
desirable to set to work the hundreds of acres 
of idle land within the precincts of our small 
cities and towns. These people who could so 
easily become producers have no right to 
remain simply consumers when the winning 
of the war may turn upon the food supply. 


The Third Liberty Loan—A Vote for 
Victory 


NDER our form of government the 
| public, as a rule, has not the op- 

portunity to record votes of confi- 
dence in the policy of the Government except 
every four years. And at the presidential 
elections many different issues are embodied 
on each platform. But at present we have an 
unusual and direct opportunity for giving 
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the Government a direct and specific vote in 
favor of the conduct of the war to a lasting 
victory. If we, as a people, subscribe as we 
should to the third Liberty Loan, the ad- 
ministration will have again complete proof 
of the country’s unanimity and fixedness of 
purpose, and it will also have the necessary 
wherewithal to make that purpose effective. 
Ten million people voted for victory in 
the first two Liberty Loans. The voting should 
be heavier now—more voters and more money. 
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own them and intend to hold them until they 
see the war through. 

Because a few soldiers have dropped their 
burdens and fallen out of line, it only means 
that there are opportunities for others to 
take their places. That is the patriotic part 
of it and usually patriotism means sacrifice. 
In this case it means profit. The buying of 


‘the Liberty Bonds that are offered for sale 


by those who are dropping out of the fight 
gives the buyer not only the ordinary interest 
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This voice of the people will he heard above 
the confusion. It will maintain the morale 
here and among our allies, and it will also be 
heard on the other side of the trench line 
that marks the western front. 

Every one who subscribed to the first and 
second Liberty Loans should subscribe to the 
third loan, and should, in addition, see that 
at least one other individual who has not so 
far voted on the war does so this time. Every 
one who owns a Liberty Bond is now a member 
of a Liberty Loan committee and should 
start an educational campaign among _ his 
neighbors. 

Because the bonds of the first two loans have 
sold on the New York Stock Exchange as much 
as $50 on a $1,000 bond below the subscription 
price is no cause for concern for those who 


but also an added profit which has been, at 
times, as high as 5 per cent. And this is 
obtained with perfect security. Our ex- 
perience in previous wars is a good indication 
for the future. 

The year after our war with Spain, the 3 
per cent. bonds brought out to finance that 
affair sold at a premium of $107 a $1,000. 
From the low point of our Government’s 
credit in the Civil War, in 1864, when it cost 
the equivalent of 153 per cent. interest in 
gold to borrow funds to continue the war, 
there was rapid improvement and. in fifteen 
years the Government’s credit was back on 
a 3% per cent. basis. The person who supports 
the Government with his money in this war 
need have no cause to worry about the security 
he gets—it is the best in the world. 
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Foreign Holders of American Securities 


NE of the most noticeable effects of the 
war upon our industrial life was the 
natural one that the constant stream 


of foreign money that stimulated our activities 
suddenly stopped, and the stream flowed the 


other way. The stocks and bonds which we 


had been selling to European buyers for years 
began to flood our markets. And we were 
glad to buy them back, for we had lots of 
money and we could buy them cheap. Now 
that we need our money to finance the war it is 
satisfying to know that the American securities 
held abroad are not still being forced on our 
markets. The figures recently compiled by 
the United States Steel Corporation seem to 
show, if its securities are a fair criterion, that 
the amount of American securities now held 
abroad is likely to remain at least at its present 
level. 

At the outbreak of the war, approximately 
25 per cent. of the $508,000,000 common stock 
of the Steel Corporation was held abroad. On 
December 31, 1914, after five months of war, 
there was still nearly 23} per cent. of it so held. 
It will be recalled that the New York Stock 
Exchange was closed during practically all 
of that time. The heavy selling from abroad, 
however, did not start until after March, 1915. 
It is interesting to note that the lowest price 
at which United States Steel common sold 
after the outbreak of the war—38—was early 
in February, 1915. In other words the foreign 
selling did not start in volume until the stock 
began the advance in price which culminated 
at 893 in December, 1915. Between March 
31st and December 31st of that year, the for- 
eign holdings of the stock were reduced nearly 
by half. The percentage of the total held 
abroad was brought down from 223 per cent. 
to 132 per cent. In the succeeding year and 
nine months it was further reduced to below 
9; per cent. In the last three months of last 
year more than 7,000 shares were added to 
the foreign holdings, the percentage being in- 
creased from 9.39 to 9.52 per cent. 

More than forty foreign countries are repre- 
sented in the list of shareholders of the Steel 
Corporation. Before the war England was by 
far the largest foreign holder. Holland now 
is. It is interesting to note that the prosperous 
West Indies have more than doubled their hold- 
ings of United States Steel stock since 1915. 
Canada also increased its holdings last year. 
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British Labor’s Programme 


the title of a report on reconstruction 

by a sub-committee of the British Labor 
Party. This report probably comes as near as 
any single document to expressing what the 
party’s programme is. As the Labor Party 
can hold the balance of power—if, indeed, it 
can not soon command a majority in Parlia- 
ment—its programme is of great interest as it 
affects Great Britain, and as its programme 
will react upon thought here. 

The underlying motive of this programme is 
to discontinue “the competitive struggle for 
the means of bare. life” and institute “a 
deliberately planned coéperation in production 
and distribution for the benefit of all who 
participate by hand or by brain,” in order to 
achieve not the present “utmost possible in- 
equality of riches,’”’ but “a systematic approach 
toward a healthy equality of material circum- 
stances for every person born into the world.” 

“The four pillars of the house we propose to 
erect, resting on the common foundation of 
the democratic control of society in all its 
activities, may be termed 

“(a) The Universal Enforcement of the Na- 
tional Minimum. 

“(b) The Democratic control of Industry. 

“(c) The Revolution in National Finance. 

“(d) The surplus wealth for the common 
good.” 

The universal enforcement of a national 
minimum wage is a principle very generally 
looked upon with favor by many people, both 
laborers and employers. What it means is 
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that those industries or particular employers 


who can not afford to pay a living wage will 
have to go out of business, and other industries, 
or the taxpayers in general, would have to take 
care of the people thrown out of work by this 
process. In the United States the number 
would not be large, for most of the businesses 
which underpay people in this country could 
afford to pay more if pressed to-do so. The con- 
ditions in the British Isles are probably suffi- 
ciently alike to make a national minimum wage 
apply all over the kingdom, but the cost of liv- 
ing varies so in different parts of the United 
States that if the experiment were tried at all 
some zone method would have to be devised. 

The democratic control of industry means 
state ownership of the means of production 
and distribution, beginning with such things 
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as railroads, mines, steamers, canals, electrical 
companies, etc., and ultimately including 
practically everything. 

In the words of the programme: 

“It demands the progressive elimination 
from the control of industry of the private 
capitalist, individual or joint-stock; and the 
setting free of all who work, whether by hand 
or by brain, for the service of the community, 
and of the community only. And the Labor 
Party refuses absolutely to believe that the 
British people will permanently tolerate any 
reconstruction or perpetuation of the disor- 
ganization, waste, and inefficiency involved in 
the abandonment of British industry to a jost- 
ling crowd of separate private employers, with 
their minds bent, not on the service of the 
community, but—by the very law of their 
being—only on the utmost possible profiteer- 
ing. What the nation needs is undoubtedly 
a great bound onward in its aggregate produc- 
tivity. But this cannot be secured merely 
by pressing the manual workers to more stren- 
uous toil, or even by encouraging the ‘Cap- 
tains of Industry’ to a less wasteful organiza- 
tion of their several enterprises on a profit- 
making basis. What the Labor Party looks 
to is a genuinely scientific reorganization of 
the nation’s industry, no longer deflected by 
individual profiteering, on the basis of the 
common ownership of the means of produc- 
tion; the equitable sharing of the proceeds 
among all who participate in any capacity and 
only among these, and the adoption, in par- 
ticular services and occupations, of those sys- 
tems and methods of administration and con- 
trol that may be found, in practice, best to 
promote the public interest.” 

In a country where the “democratic control 
of industry”’ is in force, practically every one 
in the country except those selling personal 
services would be on a Government salary. 
All industry would be conducted by the State, 
which would be one single, all inclusive, 
monopolistic, political, and industrial corpora- 
tion, guaranteeing a job at at least a living 
wage to every industrial worker of every kind, 
using all capital, buying all raw material, 
doing all transportation both at sea and 
ashore, and selling all finished products. The 
whole thing would be a single national codpera- 
tive society. 

The authors of the programme are convinced 
that this organization would not only be suf- 
ficiently productive to make at least a living 
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wage for the entire population, but that it 
would even increase the total productivity of 
the population. The increased productivity, 
combined with the fact that no one would have 
a very large salary, would produce “the healthy 
equality of material circumstances” which is 
one of the main objects of the programme. 

The whole question of State ownership or 
democratic control of industry is whether or 
not it could be made efficient enough to make 
enough money to support the population. 

The revolution in National finance and 
surplus wealth for the common good (the third 
and fourth pillars on which the programme 
stands) means direct taxation arranged so that 
those who are making merely a bare living 
pay nothing, but rising rapidly from this 
point to the practical confiscation of any very 
great wealth. Once the huge fortunes were 
reduced, in a country where industry was under 
democratic control, they would have little 
opportunity to rise again. 

These four major demands, which in their 
entirety constitute a complete reorganization 
of the British State, could be met in part even 
under the existing economic system. A na- 
tional minimum wage, the state control of at 
least some industries, and direct taxation and 
very high taxation on wealth, could all be done 
under present economic conditions. The fur- 
ther demands of provision for work for the 
returning soldiers could likewise be met. 

The two main political features of the Labor 
Party’s programme, the extension of the suf- 
frage and the abolition of any hereditary priv- 
ileges or positions in Government, except the 
royal family’s, are already accepted in America, 
and we have the same intention of fair dealing 
toward all other nations which the Labor 
Party’s programme proclaims. 

However much or little of this programme of 
the British Labor Party achieves, it is sig- 
nificant in that it is a concrete expression of a 
determination to see that the oft repeated 
phrase “that things will be different after the 
war’ comes true. That same feeling is very 
prevalent in this country and, while it does not 
take the same form with us as in England, it 
will have to be met in some form. 

The root of the whole matter is that the 
people at the bottom of the economic scale 
feel that they are not getting a fair deal, and 
the difficulty in disabusing them of this idea is 
that they are right. In a country where there 
is as much natural wealth as there is in the 
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United States and where the machinery of 
production is as highly developed as it is here, 
it is a confession of failure to admit that any 
one who really tries should be unable to earn a 
living wage. The fact that there are some 
among us who are so very rich and so many 
who are so very poor has led to the general 
assumption that the total amount of money 
made each year in this country is sufficient 
for everyone’s needs if it were only distributed 
better. This is not as true as is generally 
supposed. According to the income tax re- 
turns for 1916 there were only 437,036 people 
in the United States who had incomes of more 
than $3,000. Of these, 307,700 had incomes 
of less than $10,000. If all the income 
of the 437,036, which amounted to about 
$6,800,000,000, were divided amongst the 
population of the United States it would 
amount to about $70 apiece. There is no 
doubt that endeavors to attain a somewhat 
better distribution of the nation’s income 
should be made, but the more fundamental 
thing is to make a programme for an enlarge- 
ment of the national income so that the stand- 
ard of living in this country, already higher 
than in most other parts of the world, can be 
still further raised and so that the nation will 
be rich enough to keep the lowest level of life 
among us out of the depths that its ignorance 
and our neglect has allowed it to reach. A 
constructive national programme of increased 
production and more equitable distribution 
is needed with us as well as in Great Britain. 
If it is planned and put into operation like the 
Federal Reserve banking system, we can have 
it with little trouble. If it is not done that 
way we shall probably have years of some 
other Mr. Bryan with some industrial 16 to 
1 to reckon with. 


Will Things Be the Same After the War? 


number of what in peaceful times would 
be considered monumental changes with 
little discussion and less opposition. 

No man can now export or import anything 
without a license; one has even to give a good 
excuse before being allowed to leave the coun- 
try personally. No company can issue se- 
curities in large quantity without Government 
permission. The Government has taken con- 
trol of all railroads and shipping. It has 
formed a monopoly to control the whole sugar 
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supply of the country. It fixes the price of 
wheat, and of various other commodities and 
stands ready to commandeer any material or 
any manufacturing plant that it wants, just 
as it drafts men for the army. 

In war time what used to be considered the 
rights of private business do not exist. ‘But 
in truth the Government always had the right 
to do in either peace or war anything which it 
has done now. In peace times we did not 
consider these measures necessary. In war we 
do. There is, however, quite a tendency to 
feel that if these extensions of Government ac- 
tivity are useful in war they would be equally 
effective in peace. 

If we were able and willing during peace to 
pay as much for the added production as we 
have to do and are glad to do in war, the an- 
alogy might hold good. But if in peace we 
should build cantonments or shipyards or 
factories at the prices we pay in war the country 
could not long survive. The two factors which 
make Government control necessary in war 
time are arbitrary power and unlimited money. 
lt is against public policy that any private 
organization should have either of these attri- 
butes. The Government has both. There- 
fore, when things must be done rapidly, on a 
big scale, and regardless of expense the Gov- 
ernment must step in. 

But when the emergency is over and a new 
set of conditions comes into force, these par- 
ticular Government attributes are not necessar- 
ily beneficial. Normally it is advantageous to 
the country to have production and transporta- 
tion conducted with the greatest economy and 
as little arbitrary power as possible. How 
much the Government can do and meet these 
requirements is a question which will have to 
be decided without regard to Government 
activity in war. The first test of the desire for 
Government ownership and operation is likely 
to come over the railroads. Railroad rates 
practically amount to taxation. The power 
to fix these rates amounts to the power to tax. 
The Government can not leave this in the 
hands of private companies who are not re- 
sponsible to the Government—which is why 
the Interstate Commerce Commission super- 
vised rates. On the other hand the Commis- 
sion’s policy of being responsible for keeping 
rates down without much consideration for the 
maintenance or improvement of the roads has 
pretty well shown itself to be a failure. To go 
back to Commission control on the old basis 
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would be to invite disaster to the roads. To go 
back to unregulated private control would be 
to invite abuse of the public. Almost all ex- 
perience here and abroad has been that Govern- 
ment ownership and operation is inefficient in 
the long run. What is left? There are still 
varidus ways of codperating between public 
and private organization which have given 
evidence of being better than either, sepa- 
rately. The public ownership and the private 
operation of the New York and Boston sub- 
ways has been an improvement over any other 
transportation arrangements in those cities. 
‘ The private ownership and operation of the 
Baltimore street railways with the provision 
that all profits above a reasonable per cent. 
shall be divided between the railroad company 
and the city has worked admirably. Under 
this arrangement, if the car lines are charging 
unduly, the city has the power to reduce fares 
but it is not likely to do so unreasonably be- 
cause such a reduction would cut off the rev- 
enue the city gets from its division of the profits 
and make a direct tax necessary to make up 
this loss. The car lines also are less likely to 
declare more dividends than is wise if they 
have to divide with the city. The tendency 
has been to put back money into the property 
for maintenance and improvement. This 
practise means good public service. 

This Baltimore experience at least furnishes 
an interesting suggestion for the future solu- 
tion of our railroad problem, under which our 
former attempts to prevent railroad combina- 
tions need not be continued. 

After the war there will probably be a good 
many Government owned and operated ships 
which will remain in that status unless they 
become too expensive. If they should begin 
to lose much money they would probably re- 
vert to private management as have the 
railroads built by the various states. 

There is little reason to suppose that price 
fixing, export licensing, and similar purely war 
measures will continue after the war. 

On the other hand, graduated taxes which 
will bear heavily on large incomes and on in- 
heritances have probably and properly come 
to stay. There must be good rewards for 
energy, ability, and genius, but there is no 
reason why we should overpay our successful 
men. The country could have had all of Mr. 
Carnegie’s ability for a third the sum it paid 
him. If there had been a high tax on large 
incomes it might encourage Rockefellers or 
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Schwabs to retire earlier than they now do, 
but this is unlikely, for after a certain point is 
reached these men continue in business not so 
much for the money as for the sake of the game 
and the feeling of power and success. 

After this war, as after other wars, taxes 
will be high and labor will be scarce. If we are 
wise we shall make a better distribution of taxes 
than heretofore, and also devise some system 
of education or improvements in production for 
making labor more productive and better paid 
and with better opportunities than it has had. 

If conditions following the Civil War are 
any criterion of what will happen when this 
war is finally over, a boom period will set in 
which will somewhat obscure the necessity 
for these improvements. With labor scarce 
from five or six years of little immigration, with 
wages and prices high, and many great tasks 
waiting to be done, there will probably be what 
are called “good times”’ and plenty of work for 
all. But the world will not continue to buy 
from us at abnormally high prices any longer 
than it can help, and sometime a period of re- 
adjustment will come—poor business, falling 
wages, strikes, unemployment and misery. 
The test of our statecraft is the plans which we 
make for the periods of stress. 


A Way For Those at Home to Help 


OR the ninety-nine million people in 
H the United States who don’t go to 
France the most important problem is 
the proper financing of the war. With that 
problem is closely associated the winning of 
the war. Our John D. Rockefellers cannot pay 
the bill. They may have little more ready 
cash than you have. Their fortunes are 
invested; and before they could loan them to 
the Government they would have to find 
some one with cash to buy their securities. 
They could borrow money on them at the 
bank, but that is not the way the war should 
be financed. Furthermore, the combined 
fortunes of all our millionaires would pay the 
bills for only a short time. The entire savings 
of the nation are needed to win the war. 

As our education in regard to the war’s 
demands progresses the truth of this is becom- 
ing more generally accepted. There are still 
some, however, who feel that they are doing 
their duty if they subscribe for Liberty Loans 
by borrowing at the banks, and spend a 
corresponding part of their income for a 
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pleasure car. The pleasure car is used as the 
popular illustration of an unnecessary expen- 
diture. Eighty per cent. of the cars in this 
country, however, cost less than a thousand 
dollars, and a good percentage of those have 
a high utility value to their owners. There 
are other things which are better examples of 
luxuries than the automobiles; things we can 
well do without along with the car bought 
solely for pleasure riding. A part of the pub- 
lic seems still uncertain as to what policy 
should be adopted in regard to such expendi- 
tures. For that reason it is encouraging to have 
a report covering that point from a committee 
of theablest economists of the country, issued by 
authority of Secretary McAdoo. This commit- 
tee was appointed to study the question of why 
the cost of the war and the cost of living are 
rising so rapidly. It was composed of Professor 
Irving Fisher, Yale, chairman; Professor E. W. 
Kemmerer, Princeton; Professor B. M. Ander- 
son, Jr., Harvard; Dr. Royal Meeker, United 
States Commissioner of Labor Statistics; 
Professor Wesley Clair Mitchell, Columbia, 
and Professor Warren M. Persons, Colorado 
College. Its conclusion regarding Government 
loans and unessential personal expenditures 
was illustrated thus: 

“If | buy Government securities by giving 
up the purchase of a pleasure automobile the 
Government can buy a military truck with 
the same money, and the labor and capital 
which would have made the pleasure car for 
me will make the truck for the army instead. 
That is the right way. 

“The wrong method is employed if I insist 
upon buying that pleasure car and so can 
buy the Government securities only by 
borrowing the money at a bank. I have 
sacrificed nothing out of current money income. 
I have simply increased the money income of 
the Government. The bank which lends me 
the money does so by writing down a “de- 
posit” to my credit on its books, which 
“deposit” | transfer to the Government. 
This “deposit” provides purchasing power 
without providing or releasing anything to be 
purchased. The result is that instead of 
labor and capital turning from the making of 
pleasure cars to the making of motor trucks 
they are called upon to make both. I give the 
Government my check to buy the truck, but 
at the same time | enter the market to prevent 
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the Government from getting it. In short, 
the public, by its paper subscriptions, appears 
generous to its Government, but is selfishly 
refusing to make the actual sacrifice.” 

The relation between war loans and the 
increasing cost of living, which shows further 
why it is not the proper way for John D. 
Rockefeller to borrow on his securities and loan 
the money to the Government, was covered 
by the committee as follows: 

“Loans to the Government made not from 
savings but from borrowings will tend to 
increase bank credits. Further extension of 
bank credit will chiefly bring about a rise in 
commodity prices. And the rise in 
prices which come about from this sort of lend- 
ing is cumulative.. As the prices of war 
supplies rise the money cost grows and the 
Government has to borrow more. Bigger loans 
by us to the Government require bigger loans 
to us from the banks. This further expansion 
of bank credit favors a further rise of com- 
modity prices, starting the whole process over 
again in a vicious circle. 

“But rising commodity prices present only 
one of a series of evils which will follow if we 
continue far on the wrong side. In the wild 
scramble to buy—the public competing against 
the Government and the producer trying to 
satisfy both—there is increasing difficulty in 
getting supplies. There occurs railway con- 
gestion, car shortage, coal famine (for instance, 
from using up coal in non-essential industries 
and from using the cars needed to move it), 
and other dislocations. 

“The best and quickest way of finding the 
right road—the road of thrift—is by reducing 
consumption and increasing production, by 
repressing non-essentials and by organizing a 
redirection of industry. President Wilson has 
well said: ‘It is our duty to protect our 
people, so far as we may, against the very 
serious hardships and evils which would be 
likely to arise out of the inflation which would 
be produced by vast loans.’ And again: 
‘Now is the time for America to correct her 
unpardonable fault of wastefulness and ex- 
travagance.’”’ 

For those who are still in doubt as -to the 
policy they should follow in regard to expen- 
ditures during the war, the answer is: Save all 
you can and loan the money to the Govern- 
ment for it to spend. 








BUSINESS VENTURES vs. INVESTMENTS 


Every month the Wortv’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on investments 
and the lessons to be derived therefrom 


R. PERCIVAL S. HILL, presi- 

dent of the American Tobacco 

Company, started work for the 

Durham Tobacco Company in 

1894 because his partner in the 
carpet business put his money into a Colorado 
placer mining company and endorsed its 
notes to the tune of a few hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Thus do events shape the lives of mortals; 
and thus did Mr. Hill get some costly invest- 
ment experience due to the action of this 
partner, now dead. Other experiences have 
served to emphasize the lesson of that one. 

“All the money I have put into business 
ventures other than my own,” said Mr. Hill, 
“has earned me little or no return. If I had 
invested in safe securities all the money | 
have put into other businesses, and reinvested 
the interest and dividend returns, | would be 
worth more to-day than | am. 

“Not every man can have a business of his 
own; it is the average man who works on a 
salary who most needs investment advice. 
If he would start while young and save a 
certain percentage of his income, put it in 
good securities, not with the idea of making 
a profit on them, but for the regular returns 
they pay, and each year reinvest that interest, 
he would soon find that he is accumulating 
enough to make him comfortable later on. 
The first year it may be only $100; the next 
year it will be $106. When he once gets well 
started he will keep it up, for the results are 
soon very evident. 

“T have in mind three cases where savings 
are invested in a certain stock, and each year 
the dividends are used to buy additional 
shares of the stock. The growth of such 
investments in fifteen years is surprising. 
One will not get rich by this method but one 
will be sure of protection from want in later 
life. The man who risks his money in a 
business about which he knows nothing has 
not one chance in a hundred of making a 


profit. He should put his money into a 
business only when he knows all about it 
himself. 

Mr. Hill himself has not saved in this way. 
He had a rich father, and in his youth the 
necessity of saving was not impressed on him. 
He now practices what he preaches, however, 
for he is educating his children to save regu- 
larly and invest safely. 

“It is one of the most important lessons 
that our young people can learn,” he believes. 
“This war, with its lessons in saving and 
experience in investing in Government bonds, 
is going to be a great educational factor of 
permanent benefit for this country. | feel 
very decidedly the need and importance of 
this kind of education. 

“The American Tobacco Company tries to 
encourage saving and investing among its 
employees. It offers them its preferred 
stock and allows them five years in which to 
pay for it by systematic saving. The stock 
is bought in the market, and the employees 
are allowed a reduction in the price depending 
on the length of their service with the company. 
The amount they can buy is based on their 
ability to pay for it in five years, and no one 
is permitted to take more than $1,000 worth 
in this way.” 

Thus has the company for- years endeav- 
ored to encourage regular savings among 
those in its ranks and educate them by ex- 
perience in the matter of investing. In re- 
gard to the best investment that one can 
make to-day, Mr. Hill said: 

“Liberty Loan bonds are by far the best 
security that a person can buy. No one will 
make a mistake in buying all of them he can. 
The man of small income and the farmer 
should be urged especially to invest in these 
bonds. They will start them on the road 
to financial independence. They are the 
safest security in the world, and I am sure 
they will sell at a good premium over the 
issue price after the war.” 








WHAT NEXT IN RUSSIA? 


Prospects of a Counter Revolution Inspired by Hunger—A Wealthy Peasantry Eating 
the Food It Used to Sell to the Cities—Disillusion of the People and the Like- 
lihood of Another Popular Upheaval 


BY 


ROGER LEWIS 


(Recently Associated Press Correspondent in Petrograd) 


HENEVER I feel tempted 

to hazard a prediction about 

Russia, my mind runs back 

to a certain dismal winter 

afternoon in Petrograd early 
in March, 1917. Guy Beringer, correspondent 
for Reuter’s News Agency in Russia, and | 
were playing English billiards in a clubhouse 
on the Morskaya. Beringer suddenly laid 
down his cue and remarked with utter irrele- 
vancy but great feeling: “I tell you that 
nothing is going to happen in this forsaken 
country. I can’t see a particle of use in being 
miserable in Petrograd. It’s a good time for 
me to go to the Crimea for a holiday.” 

The door opened and a uniformed attendant 
entered, betraying more emotion than it is 
commonly supposed possible for Slavic features 
or club servants to express. 

“It’s begun,” he announced incoherently. 
“The Cossacks are charging the crowds in the 
streets. Revolution. - 

Reuter’s correspondent was by no means 
the only person guilty of a mistaken judgment 
in this matter. The fine art of prophecy has 
won distinction for very few people in this 
war. Certainly no one has received any 
credit on this account in Russia. When the 
London Times reached Petrograd with glow- 
ing accounts of the brilliant Russian maneuver 
which was to envelop Lodz in the early part 
of the war, this city rested more firmly than 
ever in the hands of the Germans. Instead 
of trains bearing an entire corps of German 
prisoners into Russia, which the 7zmes corre- 
spondent had vividly put before his readers, 
the trains were going in the other direction 
and carrying tens of thousands of Russian 
prisoners into Germany. When the American 
newspapers containing an optimistic statement 
concerning the unconquerable spirit of the 
Russian armies and the prospect of a general 
advance made their belated appearance in 


Russia, these armies, totally demoralized, 
were in headlong flight into the interior of the 
country. And to quote just one more instance 
out of a hundred, shortly after Washington 
received from Ambassador Francis in Petro- 
grad, who was exceptionally well informed, the 
reassuring information that Russia was at 
last emerging from her difficulties, the country 
had plunged into an abyss of madness far ex- 
ceeding anything which had gone before. 

This introduction need deceive no one. The 
following prediction carries with it no guaran- 
tees. I wish only to lay before the reader my 
own sources of information and to see whether 
all signs do not point unmistakably in one 
direction. It may simplify matters to set 
down three main alternatives which, I believe, 
cover the possibilities, and to decide which 
of these is the most plausible. 

The first is a gradual disintegration of 
Russia into independent states, later perhaps 
to become loosely federalized. The second is 
a perpetuation of a régime of ultra-radicalism. 
performing its political antics before a partly 
sympathetic but somewhat nettled audience. 
The third is a sudden or a gradual reversion 
to a relatively conservative government— 
an ebb-tide of extreme radicalism, dragging 
the Bolsheviki and their political platform 
back into the depths from which they were 
cast up by the tempest of revolution. 

As this is being written, the renewal of Ger- 
man military operations on the Eastern Front 
introduces a fresh possibility—the possibility 
of a German subjugation of western Russia 
and a careful German surveillance and control 
over Russia’s internal problems. But whether 
the German armies continue their advance 
into Russia or the German Government con- 
cludes a definite peace treaty with the Bolsh- 
evist Government it is impossible to regard 
the situation thus created as permanent or 
even stable. If: Germany makes peace with 
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the Bolsheviki she has not made a lasting 
peace with Russia, and if her armies take Petro- 
grad and Moscow, she has not conquered the 
Russian people. The will of the Russian people 
to settle their own destiny has gathered too 
strong an impetus to be permanently checked. 

The first alternative has already matured 
beyond the stage of an hypothesis. With the 
Ukrainians recognized as a de facto govern- 
ment and with the Bolshevist Government’s 
declaration that Russia is a republic of soviets, 
a federation of Russian states may be regarded 
as a distinct possibility. This, however, is not 
properly an answer to the question of Russia’s 
future. If Russia splits up into smaller units 
along natural lines of cleavage, and becomes 
a republic of independent states, the same 
problem which confronts the empire will still 
perplex the republic. The class struggle, the 
decision whether Russia is to be ruled by the 
extremists, the moderate socialists, or one of 
the various conservative or bourgeois factions 
—which will, of course, involve the important 
question of Russia’s future attitude toward 
us, our allies, and the Germans—must be 
fought to a finish by Russia united or divided. 
There is a certain national bond in this very 
conflict, common to all parts of the country, 
which is likely to postpone the possibility of 
disintegration. While the country is sharply 
broken up into national groups of radicals and 
conservatives, it will be difficult for a cross- 
current impelling a division into states to 
gather much headway. And, as I have said, 
if it does, its only effect will be to. localize the 
social problem—to divide the national class 
struggle into an infinite series of local class 
struggles. 

I shall, therefore, devote this article to a 
discussion of the alternatives which I have 
mentioned—the possibility of a _ reversion, 
violent or peaceful, sudden or gradual, to 
relative conservatism. Is Bolshevism to re- 
main forever triumphant, forcing by tyrannic 
methods far exceeding those of the despised 
autocracy, its minority will upon the ma- 
jority, or are there already signs of a re- 
action which will sweep Bolshevism off the 
political map? 

In this connection let me attempt an 
explanation of that dreadful bogy of the 
Russian = extremists—“counter-revolution.” 
The prospect of such a movement is, in the 
words of the radical factions, “imperiling the 
safety of the democracy.’ It is easier to 
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understand this fear of counter-revolution if 
one realizes that the Russian character is a 
victim of the constant illusion that some 
satanic influence is clouding the political 
horizon and threatening the liberty of the 
people. 

There is and can be no counter-revolutionary 
organization in Russia, for the simple reason 
that the people will not allow it. There may 
be innumerable repetitions of the Kornilov 
uprising of last autumn. As long as Kornilov 
and Kaledine escape prison and death, they 
may conduct as many Cassock rebellions as 
they like, but until public opinion—that is to 
say, the opinion of the masses—veers around 
in their direction, there is no possibility of a 
successful counter-revolution of violence. The 
impulse toward a counter-revolution can not 
come from a few discredited generals and a 
very much overrated band of Cossacks. It 
must come from the people. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


One must realize even here by this time 
that the masses are in absolute control of 
Russia. The autocracy of the mob is much 
more complete than the autocracy of the 
former Emperor and there is much less chance 
of conducting counter-revolutionary propa- 
ganda at present than there was of conducting 
revolutionary propaganda in the days of the 
imperial government. The newly acquired 
freedom of speech and of the press is a pure 
fiction. There is freedom of speech for any one 
who wishes to express socialistic or anarchistic 
beliefs, but there is no free speech or press for 
any one else. There is, in fact, a much stricter 
censorship at present than ever existed under 
the old régime. 

If there are any doubts about this, it is 
easy to convince oneself by a simple experi- 
ment. Get up in a public square and express 
a few. “bourgeois” ideas. Say, for instance, 
that the feelings of employers should be 
considered or that the best way to save 
Russia is by electing a coalition cabinet which 
will consult with the Entente Allies before 
making peace—and see how far you get with 
it. If you are a person judged sufficiently 
important to have real influence over the 
people, you will go to jail. Express the same 
sentiment in a Petrograd newspaper and both 
the newspaper and you will be effectively 
suppressed. 

The moment a bourgeois leader begins to 
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show any signs of spirit, the numerous factions 
of the proletariat cease squabbling among 
themselves and unite solidly against him. 
They have the power of completely muzzling 
any member of the bourgeoisie. The con- 
sequence is that most of the counter- 
revolutionary material is in retirement or 
hiding, burying itself in the obscurity of the 
Crimea or the Caucasus, slipping quietly out 
of the country, helpless and frightened, look- 
ing only for a place of refuge from the mad, 
topsy-turvy country which the fatherland has 
become. 

After the Revolution an Irish friend of 
mine, with a highly developed sense of humor, 
was traveling from England to Norway on 
a North Sea boat which was sunk by a Ger- 
man submarine. Among the wretched sur- 
vivors who crowded into one of the lifeboats 
were several Russians. One of them who 
knew that the Irishman had spent most of 
his life in Russia and in whom the Russian 
love of political discussion triumphed even 
over the miseries of shipwreck, asked him to 
what Russian party he belonged. 

“T belong,” said the Irishman to his shiver- 
ing shipmate, “to the party of the ‘frightened 
intelligentia.’ ”’ 

The phrase has become classic in Russia as 
a description of the helpless and intimidated 
non-socialist classes. To expect vigorous 
action from them is like expecting a manacled 
prisoner in the dock to perform sleight-of-hand 
tricks. There is not a bourgeois leader who 
is not under suspicion, who is not living in a 
period of stern probation expecting imprison- 
ment or death. 

If this counter-revolution, about which there 
has been so much fearful surmise, is really to 
take place—and it is my belief that it is as 
certain as anything can be in a country of 
infinite surprises, where logic leads one to 
false conclusions and the laws of cause and 
effect seem temporarily suspended—then it is 
not to be expected from the powerless aristo- 
cracy or bourgeoisie; it must come from the 
proletariat which now shudders at the very 
idea. But before going further with as- 
sertions which may seem extravagant and 
unwarrantable, let us examine. the evidence. 
I will try, with illustrations of what I saw and 
heard in Russia, to show how this counter- 
revolution of the people is coming about. 

The counter-revolution of which I speak 
had already begun when | left Russia, but it 
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did not consist in conspiracies or plots against 
the people or their representatives. It is a 
slow but steadily gaining disillusionment in 
the hearts of the Russian masses with the 
result of the Revolution, in which so many 
high hopes were placed. To use the words 
of M. Shingareff, first revolutionary minister 
of agriculture and later minister of finance, 
recently murdered by the red-guard of the 
Bolsheviki, it is not so much a “movement as 
it is a mood.” 

The mood of the soldiers and workmen has 
drooped from the high exaltation of the early 
days of the Revolution to a brooding scepti- 
cism. After all, what has the Revolution done 
for them? Where are the mighty things 
which the release from past oppression 
promised? Where even, indeed, are the things 
more lowly but more vital to the comforts and 
welfare of the people? They were hungry and 
now they are starving. They wanted land 
and all they have received they have been 
compelled to steal or take by force. Formerly, 
they were oppressed by corrupt representatives 
of the imperial authority under German 
influence; and now they are bossed by dis- 
honest representatives of the proletariat who 
have played even more directly into the hands 
of Germany. 

The arguments of the Bolshevik leaders 
appealed at the outset to the workmen and 
soldiers, chiefly because they stood stubborn- 
ly for immediate peace, which is what all 
Russia, except the bourgeois classes, has 
ardently desired since the Russian Revolution. 
But these arguments were based on the con- 
ception of two democratic states making peace 
according to the principle of no annexations 
and no indemnities. Not even the wildest of 
the radicals dreamed of a peace on the terms 
which Germany is now dictating. Theleaders 
who have driven Russian Democracy into this 
trap will have difficulty in retaining their hold 
over the outraged masses. It is not unreason- 
able to suppose that the definite acceptance 
of Germany’s humiliating peace terms and the 
continued advance of German forces into the 
heart of Russia will both foment a counter- 
revolutionary spirit in the people against the 
Bolshevist Government which has brought 
this degradation upon Russian Democracy. 

The immediate cause of the revolution last 
March was a vast swelling volume of political 
discontent, ignited and exploded by the 
spark, which, so far as I know, usually sets off 
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revolutions—physical suffering and hunger. 
This cause of revolution has changed: in no 
way in Russia except to become more acute. 
The food situation in Petrograd and Moscow 
and in a great part of western Russia has 
become steadily worse since the Revolution, 
until it is now desperate. Starving people lose 
sympathy rapidly with idealistic experiments 
which fail to supply their primitive wants. 
Hunger has a way of eclipsing abstractions and 
drawing a clear line between the foreground 
of physical necessity and the background of 
political privilege. The starving man is much 
less interested in his right to vote than he is 
in something to eat. 

Since the food problem is contributing 
in such a definite way to the counter- 
revolutionary spirit, | may, without digressing, 
briefly sketch the conditions in the cities and 
in the country. The poorer classes in Petro- 
grad are now living on less than half a pound a 
day of a soggy, almost inedible substance, 
euphemistically known as black bread. There 
is no milk; there are no eggs; there is no white 
flour. There is too little tea and coffee and 
sugar, and the prices for what little meat 
there is are prohibitive. In the factory 
districts, on the Viborg side of the Neva, 
there is not even any milk for babies. The 
infant mortality, | have been told by phy- 
sicians, has risen to alarming figures. 


WANT OF FOOD 


The forever-vaunted German efficiency and 
power of organization will be put to the 
supreme test when it attempts to bring order 
out of the Russian chaos and to disentangle 
the economic resources of the country from 
the total wreck which Russia has become. 
For months Russia would certainly be more 
of a liability than an asset to Germany. 

Petrograd has become, since the Revo- 
lution, a dismal, starving city with endless 
queues of desperate people filling its wide, 
desolate streets. Wherever there are pro- 
vision stores, these lines form before midnight 
and stand until the bleak dawn, like long 
gaunt arms of hunger, stretching out for food 
in a foodless city. They are mostly wretched- 
looking women, with chalky faces, almost 
smothered in dark shawls, and supporting 
wicker baskets and other receptacles for 
food. Sometimes these queues stretch for a 
quarter of a mile, making a somber, ragged 
human fringe for the somber streets. Now 
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and then someone collapses and is borne away 
to a hospital and often later to a morgue. 
When the stores open the line moves slowly 
up, but before the latter end has reached the 
shop, everything has been sold. 

I do not like to dwell upon these conditions. 
I have lived too long among them to see 
anything picturesque or colorful in this 
spectacle of hungry people. Moreover, every- 
one’ is too meagrely fed in Petrograd at 
present to be able to regard the misery of the 
masses as a detached phenomenon for which 
he can display a proper sympathy. I lived 
in Petrograd at the Military Hotel (formerly 
the Astoria) which had unusual privileges 
in the matter of Government requisitions of 
food. One was supposed to fare better there 
than elsewhere. But the best I could do for 
breakfast was a square chunk of black, half- 
cooked dough, sometimes with a small pat 
of rancid butter; and a cup of tea or chicory- 
coffee without milk, sometimes with a little 
sugar. A hundred dollars could not have 
procured an egg or a piece of white bread. 
You occasionally met some fortunate person 
who had mysteriously acquired a few pounds 
of white flour or a half dozen of cans of con- 
densed milk which he would offer you at an 
exorbitant price. But if you were keeping 
house, there were equal difficulties. For 
example,- wood which used to cost seven 
rubles a Russian cord, now costs more than 
seventy. 

The food question as a topic of conver- 
sation has completely preémpted the place 
formerly taken in polite social chatter by the 
opera, politics, or the war. In the manner in 
which an art collector used to exhibit to his 
friends some recently acquired masterpiece, 
a man now says instead, with the same pride 
of the collector, “1 picked up something to-day 
which I think would interest you. It is a 
comparatively fresh and undoubtedly genuine 
Siberian ham.” 

Take this company of society women who 
are having lemonless, milkless tea in the 
five-o’clock room of the Military Hotel. 


They are not discussing music or clothes. 


They are debating the food question. And this 
prosperous-looking business man whose some- 
what drooping and pendulous features are 
wrapped in a temporary grin of -complacence. 
He has not signed a contract involving mil- 
lions. I know because I asked him how he 
dared to smile in Russia. He said someone 
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has just sent him a leg of lamb from the 
country. There is another man in the tea 
room whose mental state demands explanation. 
He is a long-haired intellectual with a flowing 
tie and an expression of antagonism toward 
everybody, eyeing the orchestra for the 
moment with particular suspicion. He is not 
considering the ethics of the social question. 
He is wondering how the devil he is going to 
get a square meal. 

A few days before I left Petrograd I met 
on the Nevsky a business friend, whom, it was 
easy to see, some tragedy had overtaken. 

“] have just been robbed,” he complained, 
“of two poods (about seventy-two pounds) 
of good white flour.”’ 

“How did it happen’”’ I asked. 

“It was in the tonneau of my automobile 
in the garage,”’ he said, “and someone stole 
the automobile!”’ 


THE STORY OF IVAN PETROVITCH 


The usual explanation of the food shortage 
in Petrograd and Moscow is the lack of 
proper railroad organization and transporta- 
tion facilities. It is true that the economic 
condition of the country has suffered greatly 
from railroad mismanagement, but there is a 
deeper reason. I can explain best by letting 
Ivan Petrovitch, a Russian peasant tempo- 
rarily in Petrograd, tell the story. Imagine 
then, Ivan speaking as he spoke to me a little 
while ago in Petrograd. 

“T live in Samara on the Volga, and until 
the war began I was very poor and miserable. 
Tomara Andrevna (his wife) and the two 
boys and | hardly managed to live. We had 
a small piece of land which might have been 
enough to support us if we had worked well. 
But we didn’t. We became drunk with vodka 
very often and sometimes the farm was idle 
for weeks at a time. Our dacha (cottage) was 
badly kept and we had little to eat. Nearly 
all the produce of the farm we had to sell to 
pay for clothes and other expenses. All we 
ate was black bread. We sent everything 
else to the city. 

“Then the war began and my two boys had 
to fight. And there was no more vodka to 
drink. I found I was able to do all the farm 
work which three of us had done before. 
But every month the Government sent us 
money to make up for the service of our sons 
at home. And I saved all the money we used 
to spend on drinking. It was many rubles a 
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month. We became rich. | had more than 
five hundred rubles in a savings bank. 

“Then I found out there was nothing we 
could do with this money. We had all the 
food we wanted except sugar, and we couldn’t 
buy sugar no matter how much money we 
had. And we couldn’t buy plows or any other 
machinery for the farm. There wasn’t any 
oil to be bought, either. So all we were doing 
was selling our food and getting money which 
we couldn’t spend. I talked about it with my 
wife and the other farmers, and we decided 
we would not sell our grain any more. We 
would keep it and we would eat more. We 
began to eat things we had never thought of 
eating in the old days. We ate eggs—all the 
eggs we wanted. We drank milk and we 
began to cook white bread. We had never 
eaten these things before and we hadn't 
missed them. But we got used to them and 
liked them very much. It was better to eat 
them than to get money for them, for you 
cannot eat money. There was lots of grain 
left over, of course. We stored this until 
we could either get very high prices or some- 
thing in exchange for it that we needed. 

“ Besides, we don’t like the way our fovarishi 
(comrades) in the cities and in the army are 
acting. I do not understand politics, but I 
do not think that everyone should stop 
working and fighting to talk. We are working 
in the country and if the soldiers and the men 
in the factories do not work, we do not see 
why we should send them our food.” 

It is impossible for me to improve upon 
this statement of Ivan Petrovitch. One 
might write a five-thousand-word thesis on 
the economic condition in Russia without 
getting to the heart of the matter as he has 
inafewwords. M. Shingareff gave me exactly 
the same information in different language. 

“We have,” he said, “the unique situation 
of a country whose peasants are prosperous,. 
well-fed, and living like princes, while the 
people in the cities are starving. Let me give 
you a few figures. The peasantry of this 
country has received since the beginning of 
the war four billion rubles in allowances made 
to families whose male members are fighting. 
They have saved two billion rubles on account 
of prohibition. They are not merely com- 
paratively, but actually, wealthy. There is 
no reason in the world why they should want 
to sell their grain. If you wish to know the 
primary reason why the cities are without 
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food, it is because the peasants are eating and 
storing it. They feel a natural resentment 
against the deserters from the army and the 
men in the factories, and really believe, | 
think, that the best way of punishing them is 
not to send them food.” 


THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


I asked M. Shingareff if he foresaw a counter- 
revclution. 

“It seems inevitable,” he said. “It will be 
precipitated by the starvation of the people 
in the cities. February and March will be 
our hardest months. Snowstorms as usual will 
tie up transportation, and the little food which 
we are now receiving from the country will 
be held up. It seems to me exceedingly 
doubtful if Petrograd will survive this winter, 
at least not without the help of many Ameri- 
can locomotives and cars. 

“ Meantime, the discontent and indignation 
of the people is growing daily. It is producing 
a distinct counter-revolutionary movement. 
The masses which thought the old government 
was responsible for the food shortage are 
slowly coming to the conclusion that their 
own socialist government is making a far 
worse muddle of things. But the counter- 
revolution will not be a question of reasoning 
or political wisdom; it will be physical—a 
pure matter of food shortage and hunger. 
When people are starving they revolt against 
their government.” 

One must banish, then, the conventional 
idea of a counter-revolution by the Russian 
aristocrats and conservatives and accept the 
notion of a disenchanted people rebelling 
against their own leaders. The power of 
the genuine reactionaries is gone beyond 
recall. I traveled across Finland into Sweden 
in the same compartment with a man typical 
of the class from which one has been led to 
expect counter-revolution. He was a captain 
in one of the old guard regiments. Every now 
and then he relapsed into fits of melancholy 
reminiscence and spoke tenderly of the glories, 
the pomp, and splendor of the old empire— 
of the days when he used to attend wonderful 
balls in the Winter Palace and was permitted 
to kiss the hand of his empress. But he always 
finished bitterly with the statement that he 
was no longer a Russian. “Not until my 
country has a government and a flag of her 
own, shall I again own or set foot in Russia,” 
he said repeatedly. 
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There is pathos in the plight of these 
fugitives from the country which they once 
loved and honored, but there is little chance 
of a counter-revolution led by them. 

The political pendulum has swung to its 
left-most limit. It has run all the way from 
Lvoff and Miliukov to Lenine and Trotsky. 
It is inconceivable that it will rest with the lat- 
ter much longer than it tarried with the former. 

There is nothing unique in the political 
evolution which has happened in Russia. It 
is natural for an oppressed people to hail 
revolution as amillennium. The cause of their 
suffering and unhappiness was an iniquitous 
and unjust government. Remove the govern- 
ment and you automatically abolish injustice 
and tyranny. This, I mean to say, is the way 
it appears to the masses. The new govern- 
ment must either immediately fulfill all the 
exalted expectation of a new government by 
the people or it is doomed to fajlure. It is, 
of course, doomed. The people decide they 
have not chosen the men who really represent 
them. For have not the people a supreme, 
unfaltering, if somewhat vague and undemon- 
strated wisdom which will make errors and 
injustice impossible? This, at least, is the 
Russian socialist’s hypothesis. 

So they delve into another political stratum 
and elect new leaders. Again the experiment 
fails. They have not chosen the real champions 
of the people. They dig lower still. And so 
Russian democracy tries all experiments and 
their failure begets the mood of disenchantment 
and discontent which I have described. The 
proletariat is beginning to feel and to express 
its doubts. Perhaps the supposed wisdom of 
the people is a myth. Perhaps, at least until 
they are trained and educated, it would be 
better for them to depend for leadership upon 
the hated but more competent bourgeoisie. 
This is the doubt which is assailing the dis- 
illusioned people of Russia. In this way, 
sobering public opinion, evolving slowly out 
of the turmoil, is about to push back the 
political pendulum. The question is, which 
experiment has been least costly, least danger- 
ous, promising the nearest approximation to 
the revolutionary ideal. To this point the 
pendulum will race back and perhaps stick. 
Perhaps it-will stop again with Kerensky or 
it may go back as far as Miliukov or some other 
representative of the cadet party. But it 
can not fail to go back. This will be the 
counter-revolution. 
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Improving the Sanitary Conditions in the United States in Order that the Flow of 
Munitions and Other Supplies will be Sufficient to Help the Army Win the War 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


ITAL to the success of America 
in its appointed task of winning 
the war is the health of our forces 
in the field and on the sea. Vital 
also is the health of our forces at 

home, behind the line—the vastly larger army 
of industrial workers upon whose complete 
and constantly maintained efficiency depends 
the production of the arms, ammunition, cloth- 
ing, food and supplies to keep our fighting 
forces up to their work, and the ships to carry 
them overseas. 

For every man at the front there are twenty 
men and women working in the shops and 
factories of America. The Nation’s labor is 
more fully employed and at higher wages than 
at any previous period in history. Still the 
factories call for more workers; they cannot 
meet the insistent demands of the Govern- 
ment for the absolutely essential necessaries 
of war. Labor is on the move as never before. 
The “labor turnover” in the past two years 
has averaged, taking all industrial centres 
the country over into consideration, higher 
than 200 per cent.—in some localities it has 
been as high as 300 per cent. That is to say, 
a factory employing 1,000 hands has, in the 
course of the year, to employ 2,000 different 
individuals. There are even instances where 
the turnover has been as high as 500 per cent. 

The temptation of high wages leads the 
workers from town to town, from factory to 
factory. Even before the war began it was 
difficult for the great automobile factories in 
Detroit to keep their help, so keen was the 
competition for the class of semi-skilled labor 
on which modern manufacturing so largely 
depends. Men and boys who had learned to 
operate the automatic and semi-automatic 
machines with which America’s industries 
achieve their far-famed “quantity production” 
were constantly moving from this Detroit 
plant to that, and between Detroit and other 
lesser but still important manufacturing cen- 
tres of the Middle West. Henry Ford as- 


tounded the world of industry when he fixed 
a minimum wage of $5 a day for unskilled 
help—but he reduced -his labor turnover to a 
negligible factor and increased his per capita 
output thereby. To-day in some places fac. 
tory workers in war industries scoff at the 
suggestion of a $5 wage as “ boys’ pay.” 

This high pay and manufacturers bidding 
against each other for help constitute an irre- 
sistible temptation to factory workers to 
move, with their families, to new locations. 

Every effort to check this labor turnover thus 
far has failed. In that vast munitions works 
which comprise the whole of the Connecticut 
Valley, where every factory in every com- 
munity is working two and three shifts on war 
supplies—when labor is available—the local 
newspapers, in some instances, are paid by 
the manufacturers’ organizations to refuse 
“Help Wanted” advertisements from other 
cities, so difficult is it to keep the workers 
from moving on. It is Labor’s harvest-time. 
No such opportunity to accumulate a compe- 
tence by work has ever before come within the 
grasp of the American workingman, and he 
is, individually and collectively, seizing the 
opportunity with a strangle-hold. 

With factories working three shifts where 
formerly the eight-hour day ruled; with huge 
new plants springing up and overshadowing 
the old ones, the populations of innumerable 
manufacturing communities have doubled 
and trebled. The housing problem has be- 
come so acute that no feasible plan to solve it 
can be devised, in view of the impossibility of 
procuring, shipping and erecting into dwelling- 
houses the necessary materials, when every 
pound of freight the railroads can carry and 
every unit of labor the country has available 
is so desperately needed for war supplies. 
The inevitable consequence is overcrowding 
to a degree unfamiliar in American experience, 
except perhaps in a very small part of New 
York City’s East Side. Not only are housing 
accommodations which were originally, per- 
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haps, fairly adequate for 50,000, made to shel- 
ter 100,000—for there are plenty of instances 
of communities that have doubled and more 
than doubled their populations in the last 
two years—but the congestion is even more 
dense than such figures indicate, since it is 
largely confined to limited sections of the cities 
affected. Complicating the evil of such over- 
crowding is the doubled draft upon the com- 
munity’s water supply, the increased tax 
upon its sewage facilities —both of these 
too often sadly inadequate under normal 
conditions —and the practical. impossibility, 
through lack of foresight or otherwise, of en- 
larging the community’s public health service 
as rapidly as the expanding needs require, 
to say nothing of the usual inadequacy of pre- 
existing sanitary ordinances to meet what is 
really an emergency situation, even though 
they were capable of full enforcement. Here 
you have the stage set for plagues and epi- 
demics; for the spread of disease from localized 
foci of infection, through every known means 
of communication, into larger and larger areas 
and from one community to another. Con- 
ditions are ripe for the transportation of en- 
demic diseases from their former localities 
into new and distant settings. Under such 
conditions the way is paved for such a sweep 
of disease, from one end of the country to 
the other, as to keep constantly incapacitated 
a really terrifying percentage of the workers, 
slowing down factory output, conceivably 
even to the point of ultimate disaster and the 
defeat of our fighting forces through our in- 
ability to provide supplies. 

At any time the prevalence of unchecked 
disease is a serious matter. At this time it is 
the concern, the direct, vital, personal concern 
of every American that every individual worker 
be guarded against illness that, will impair 
his capacity for labor and reduce the output 
of our factories. 

Work will win the war. The defeat of 
Germany definitely depends upon the man- 
power of America—the men behind the men 
behind the guns. To continue the task of 
mobilizing, equipping, training and_ sending 
overseas its army the Nation faces the ne- 
cessity of keeping its greater army of labor up 
to the highest pitch of efficiency. 

It is not the croaking of a pessimist to allege 
that the United States is facing—may con- 
fidently expect this year and next, in fact— 
epidemics of cerebro-spinal meningitis, diph- 
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theria, measles, pneumonia, trachoma and 
virulent smallpox of an extent unprecedented; 
that endemic diseases like typhoid and malaria 
will sweep through communities that have 
heretofore been comparatively free from them; 
and that there will result such a reduction in 
the efficient man-power of the Nation as seri- 
ously to threaten our success in this war! 

“Unless the United States embarks without 
delay in the biggest ‘clean-up’ campaign ever 
undertaken, we are going to find ourselves 
face to face with a serious industrial situation.” 

That is the way one of the-most famous and 
efficient health officers in the United States 
expressed the situation and the crying need 
to me. I asked Surgeon-General Rupert Blue 
of the U.S. Public Health Service if he would 
confirm the statement. “That is conservative,” 
was his comment. “The labor turnover is the 
heaviest ever known; disease is being spread 
from one industrial centre to another, infecting 
en route passengers bound for still other points; 
the epidemic conditions of 1917 and the spread 
of endemic diseases into new districts carry 
their own warning for 1918. If we are to win 
this war, immediate steps must be taken to 
conserve our industrial energy and not let it 
be impaired by preventable disease.” 

Let me paint a picture of conditions in one 
industrial centre—it would not be fair to the 
community to tell its name. Enough that it 
is known all over the world as the centre of 
one of the great world-industries; that its 
principal product, the output of many enor- 
mous factories, is essential to the winning of 
the war. Three years ago this city had a 
population of about 70,000. To-day there are 
living within its borders, drawn hitherto 
by the urgent demand for workers in the fac- 
tories and the high wages, nearly as many more. 
They. have come from every part of the 
country; mainly from cities farther east, where 
similar lines of industry flourish. .They are 
constantly going and coming—the labor turn- 
over in this town has for the last two years 
averaged above 200 per cent. annually. _ Many 
of them are “floaters,”’ but a large proportion 
bring their families with them, expecting and 
intending to remain. 

Those who stay, or most of them, find it 
impossible to get living quarters except under 
crowded and insanitary conditions. Those 
who travel to and from the town do so in 
crowded day coaches, filled with other workers 
and their families, moving from place to 
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place. There is no surer means of spreading 
any communicable disease than to crowd a 
hundred people into a car intended to seat 
sixty and introduce among them a single in- 
dividual infected with disease, or a “carrier” 
who may not himself be infected. Add to 
this the exhaustion of the physical reserves 
through long journeys and little sleep, with 
cars frequently inadequately heated and always 
insufficiently ventilated; tiresome waits in 
drafty, crowded railroad stations with inade- 
quate sanitary facilities; washing in public 
basins with common towels, it is not to be 
wondered at that when travellers who have 
journeyed under such conditions arrive at 
their new homes infections break out and 
epidemics spread through the crowded and 
insufficiently guarded communities. 

That is what happened and is happening 
in the city I have referred to. It is what is 
threatening in every industrial centre where 
the pressure of war work has increased the 
population and multiplied the labor turnover. 

The factories in this city are modern and 
the sanitary conditions under which the 
employees work excellent. The factory owners 
are, almost without exception, alive to the 
financial as well as the humanitarian value of 
“welfare work’? and not only make every 
necessary and reasonable provision for the 
health and comfort of their workers but go 
as far beyond these limits as it is possible for 
them to go. “But,” as the president of one 
of the companies, whose output is 100 million 
dollars a year, said, “we have some measure 
of contro! over health conditions for eight 
hours a day. We can prevent those who are 
liable to be sources of infection from infecting 
others while in the works, but we cannot 
follow them into their homes or guard their 
families against illness. Even though a work- 
ingman himself may be in the best of health, 
a case of scarlet fever among his children puts 
him in quarantine and reduces the factory 
output by the volume of his productive ca- 
pacity.” 

Now, this is what happened in this particular 
city in 1917—and it is typical of what happened 
in hundreds of other cities in the same year: 

The total number of deaths increased 25.7 
per cent. over 1916. This was to be expected, 
since the population of the town had increased. 
But the proportion of the total number of 
deaths due to infectious diseases, which in 
1916 was 27.7 per cent., increased in 1917 to 
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30.6 per cent.—a rate of increase of about 
11 per cent. Nor is that the whole story, for 
the increase in the number and proportion of 
deaths from diseases which assume an epi- 
demic form was vastly greater. Diphtheria, 
for example, showed an increase of 176.9 per 
cent. of deaths in 1917 over 1916; cerebro- 
spinal meningitis registered an increase of 
600 per cent. in the number of its victims; 
pneumonia deaths increased 30.3 per cent., 
infantile paralysis 280 per cent., tuberculosis 
45.3 per cent., typhoid 65 per cent. 

The city I am telling about had regarded 
itself as in pretty good shape from the public 
health viewpoint. True, the water supply 
was designed for a much smaller community 
than this had suddenly grown to be. Parts 


' of the city had sewer systems, fairly adequate 


according to the standards of twenty years ago, 
but really antiquated and their upkeep ne- 
glected, as is the case in most American cities; 
parts of the city had nothing approaching an 
adequate sewer system. The local health 
ordinances, covering the entire range from 
cesspools to the cubic feet of air space per 
capita in sleeping rooms, milk and food regula- 
tions, etc., were as good in theory as such ordi- 
nances usually are. Nor was machinery for 
their administration entirely lacking. 

The city was, in fact, rather proud of its 
health department. The man at the head was 
a physician who had specialized in public health 
matters for years and had won a degree of 
national fame. He had at his command an 
active and skilled force of assistants—a thor- 
oughly equipped laboratory service in charge 
of one of the best public health laboratory men, 
an epidemiological service in the hands of a 
man especially educated for such work in a 
famous university, eight physicians directly 
employed by the Health Department, a public 
health nursing service in charge of a trained 
director with 22 nurses, free tuberculosis 
clinics, free contagious hospitals, child welfare 
clinics and splendidly organized medical in- 
spection of schools, with rigid exclusion from 
schools of every ill child. And there was no 
more of politics and political interference with 
the activities of the health department than 
is customary; hardly as much as in most 
communities, in fact. 

Yet contagious disease increased and mul- 
tiplied. I have cited some statistics showing 
the increase in the number of deaths, but it 
must be remembered that illness, even when 
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it does not end fatally, nevertheless takes 
the victim out of the ranks of active workers 
for a considerable period of time. There were 
in this city, for example, 562 cases of mumps 
in 1917. While nobody died of mumps, and 
only a small proportion of those affected 
were adult workers, there was an appreciable 
impairment of productive efficiency from this 
disease alone. There was only one death 
from smallpox, but 371 persons were incapaci- 
tated during the year, for longer or shorter 
periods, because of this disease. Twenty-two 
persons died of measles, mostly children, but 
1,273 individuals, a large proportion of them 
adults, had the disease during the year. Out 
of 820 cases of diphtheria reported there were 
71 deaths. Three deaths from scarlet fever 
represented 179 cases of the disease. There 
were 257 persons, including a fair number of 
adults, who were incapacitated by chickenpox, 
although no one died from it. German measles 
with 355 cases was no more fatal than chicken- 
pox, but it took its victims out of industry for 
an appreciable time. So did the 48 cases of 
trachoma, likewise the 150 cases of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, with the appallingly high 
proportion of 93 deaths, the typhoid that laid 
up 123 persons while killing 33, and the pneu- 
monia, with 275 deaths, although only 50 
cases were reported. And there is a long list 
of diseases, not reported to the public author- 
ities, each of which did its share toward ren- 
dering the workers of this town inefficient and 
reducing the output of its factories, so essential 
to the winning of the war. 

Multiply these conditions by as many times 
as there are factory towns engaged in war work 
—say 500 for an estimate—and then consider 
the probability, amounting practically to a 
certainty, that health conditions in all of these 
communities are going to be worse instead of 
better in 1918. There is only one answer. 
Something must be done. 

“But how can any one do any thing,” you 
ask, “if such a splendid local health depart- 
ment as the one you have described couldn’t 
prevent the spread of disease in its own com- 
munity?” 

To this, too, there is only one answer. 
The local health department can do no more 
than this one was able to do, simply because 
it zs local. It is, in the first place, bound and 
limited by local ordinances and regulations 
and by state laws, or the absence of them. 
Its authority extends only to the municipal 
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boundaries. It cannot control travel in and 
out of the city. The maintenance of an effec- 
tive quarantine by local authority alone is 
almost impossible in any community, and 
entirely so in communities where politicz] 
influence is exercised upon the health depart- 
ment. The local health officer cannot even 
compel physicians to report communicable 
diseases—witness the pneumonia record of 
275 deaths with only 50 cases reported! The 
particular city I have been telling about 
thought it was doing well to have a “clean-up 
week” once a year. No power resides in the 
health department to compel householders 
to keep their premises “cleaned up” in a 
sanitary sense at all times. Pollution of the 
city’s water supply by drainage from areas 
outside of municipal control cannot be effec- 
tively prevented by local regulation. And 
even the state’s authority ends at the inter- 
state line. 

The one answer, then, is Federal control of 
public health in the war-industrial centres— 
control as complete and effective as the Gov- 
ernment’s control of health conditions in the 
camps and cantonments and their adjacent 
areas. 

Intelligent public health officers everywhere 
are becoming alive to this necessity. The 
authorities at Washington have awakened 
to it and have asked Congress for the necessary 
legal sanction for the taking over by the United 
States Public Health Service of the sanitation 
of every community, district, state or section 
of the country in which industries related to 
war preparations are carried on. A measure 
conferring this authority passed the Senate 
and with important amendments was favor- 
ably reported by the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. This Senate 
Joint Resolution establishes and creates a Re- 
serve Corps of the United States Public Health 
Service, just as the Medical Reserve Corps 
of the Army has been established, with its 
22,000 civilian physicians mustered into the 
service of the Nation for the protection of the 
health of the soldiers. The Reserve Corps 
of the United States Public Health Service 
is to be composed of officers of state, county 
and municipal health organizations and other 
persons skilled in sanitary science. Appoint- 
ments are to be made by the President for 
four years or during the continuance of 
the war. The Reserve Corps, under the di- 
rection of the Surgeon-General of the Public 
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Ilealth Service, will work in codperation with 
state, county and municipal health organiza- 
tions and industrial establishments “toward 
the proper sanitation of ports and places 
within the United States or within the juris- 
diction of the United States Government, 
including especially places in and near which 
industrial forces are or are to be mobilized.” 
How will this measure solve the problem? 
First, it will place a National organization 
in charge of a job that is distinctly National 
in its scope. Second, it will give that organiza- 
tion, especially if certain additional clauses 
recommended by Surgeon-General Blue are 
incorporated in the measure, the power to go 
in and “clean-up” any part of the country 
just as the Public Health Service cleaned up 
San Francisco and New Orleans when bubonic 
plague threatened those ports, as it has cleaned 
up the areas adjacent to our military camps 
and cantonments. And, for fear | have not 
sufficiently demonstrated the importance of 
immediate action or the gravity of the menace 
to our industrial efficiency, let me tell a little 
more specifically of some of the ways in which 
disease is spreading almost uncontrolled. 
In 1917 cerebro-spinal meningitis, which 
had formerly been confined to small local 
outbreaks, began to spread, with the move- 
ment of labor, until now it is spreading rapidly 
through all the industrial centres. I have 
referred to the 150 cases in one comparatively 
small city in 1917. Yet in the whole state 
of New York there were but 327 cases in 1916. 
Forty per cent. of those infected with this 
disease die; 60 per cent., if not given promptly 
the serum injection which is the most effective 
treatment yet available. “As fatal and as 
sudden in its killing power as bubonic plague,” 
is the way an officer of the Public Health Ser- 
vice characterized it. Death within eight 
hours after the first symptoms are noted is the 
rule rather than the exception. It attacks 
able-bodied men, young men_ particularly. 
Case after case is recorded where a young man 
has gone home from work complaining of a 
bad cold and a headache and has died before 
the next noon from cerebro-spinal meningitis. 
It is exceedingly contagious, and is known 
to be spread by carriers who may themselves 
be in perfect health or suffering only from some 
of the minor manifestations which give im- 
munity but do not prevent the communication 
of the disease to others. 
“Cerebro-spinal meningitis is being spread 
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rapidly throughout the country, on railroad 
trains, in the crowds at terminals waiting 
for trains—wherever people are involuntarily 
crowded together the menace exists. And 
every case comes from somewhere.” That is 
the expression of one of the Public Health 
officers. Federal control over the reporting 
by physicians of communicable diseases, com- 
plete quarantine powers that can cross state 
lines at will, would keep the actual and poten- 
tial carriers of this dreadful disease from mov- 
ing freely about the country, spreading pesti- 
lence as they go. 

What threatened, in the summer of 1916, 
to become a nation-wide epidemic of infantile 
paralysis, or poliomyelitis, started in New 
York City. It was due to the codperation of 
the United States Public Health Service with 
the local authorities of New York and the 
adjacent states that the disease was kept 
within bounds and efficient quarantine regula- 
tions established and enforced. “Twenty thous- 
and children were infected in the epidemic 
area ; 9,023 in New York City alone, witha high 
percentage of mortality. Conditions are ripe 
for another outbreak of this disease. Two 
years ago the local authorities recognized the 
menace and accepted the Secretary of the 
Treasury’s offer of the services of the Public 
Health Service. This year there is a different 
set of local authorities. Without their invi- 
tation the Public Health Service cannot now 
intervene. Under the resolution now pending 
New York could be protected against the in- 
troduction of infantile paralysis from the out- 
side even if its officials refused to ask for help, 
and the rest of the country could be protected 
against another outbreak of this disease origin- 
ating in New York. 

We think of measles as a children’s disease, 
because in the older and more thickly settled 
communities “everybody” has measles in 
infancy, gets over it, usually without complica- 
tions, and is thereafter immune. But the 
process of the selective draft has brought to- 
gether from the farthest outlying regions 
thousands of young men whose _ youthful 
isolation has been such that they have never 
been exposed to measles. They are as sus- 
ceptible to infection as were the Fiji Islanders, 
one-quarter of whom died of measles in three 
months when the disease was first introduced 
there in 1875, or as the Indians of New Eng- 
land, who died from the same disease, brought 
to them by the Pilgrim Fathers. In the first 
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week in January, 1918, there were 1,723 new 
cases of measles reported from the National 
Guard camps and the National Army canton- 
ments. The soldiers have picked it up on their 
way to camp, and through them it has spread 
to the civil population. Measles can be 
checked, possibly stamped out, by effective 
isolation and quarantine measures, such as 
local authorities are seldom in a position to 
apply. 

Pneumonia, both as a sequel of measles 
and “on its own” has proved a scourge of 
almost as great proportions in the Army 
camps. Its prevalence in the industrial centres 
—indicated only by the number of deaths 
attributed to it, since the disease itself is in 
most states not in the “reportable”’ list—is 
rapidly forcing the public health authorities 
to the point of insisting that pneumonia shall be 
regarded as a communicable disease and re- 
ported, quarantined against and _ isolated 
accordingly. During the winter just past, the 
ravages of this disease in the important in- 
dustrial centres have been among the most 
potent factors in lowering factory output. 

It is not merely protection against these 
and other directly communicable diseases, 
like diphtheria, tuberculosis, scarlet fever, and 
trachoma—which, in passing, is spreading 
rather rapidly in some sections of America, is 
extremely contagious and if unchecked results 
in total blindness—that the powers of the 
Public Health Reserve will be directed, but 
against the transplantation of the endemic 
or localized diseases. Most dangerous of 
these is malaria, a serious handicap to the 
economic efficiency of labor in the South, and 
which, through the movement of labor to the 
North, tempted by higher wages, is being 
transplanted into virgin soil. Wherever the 
anopheles mosquito has its habitat, malaria 
may become endemic, since its transmission 
from individual to individual is through the 
agency of this particular species of insect. 
Both shores of Long Island Sound, bordering 
on which is the territory of the New England 
munitions plants, are now distinctly malarial, 
thanks to the introduction of the disease in 
very recent times,and the presence of ideal 
breeding-grounds for the anopheles mosquito. 
In the Lake region, where Negro labor from 
the South has been pouring in great vol- 
umes, to work in the automobile and munitions 
plants, malaria is gaining a foothold for the 
first time, and spreading rapidly. 
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Yet there is no disease more easy to control, 
even to stamp out, provided authority some- 
what beyond that of local boards exists and 
a reasonable amount of money be available. 
In one district where the Public Health Service 
had only $10,000 at its command to work 
with, the breeding places of the mosquitoes 
were drained and the district rendered prac- 
tically immune, whereas there had been an 
average of 2,000 cases of the disease annually. 
And the effect upon labor efficiency of this 
sort of preventive sanitation is illustrated by 
the record of the work of the Service at Elec- 
tric Mills, Miss., a lumber town in which 
95 per cent. of all illness was formerly due to 
malaria. When the Service undertook to 
clean up the town, it was ascertained that 
nearly 12 per cent. of the workers at the lumber 
plant were so infected as to be incapacitated 
a considerable part of the time. By the 
following spring less than 4 per cent. of the 
workers were sufferin® from malaria and the 
general health of the entire population was 
greatly improved. 

There has been developed definite evidence 
of the transplantation of the hookworm from 
the South into certain regions of the North. 
Typhoid is being carried from one section to 
another all over the United States, and in the 
absence of efficient local regulation of food 
and milk supplies its spread cannot be checked. 
Virulent smallpox has been epidemic for 
months in some of the most important in- 
dustrial centres, and is spreading. What 
to-morrow may bring forth in the way of 
new epidemics, new assaults upon the efficiency 
of labor, no one can now foresee. 

It is just as much the Government’s duty 
to keep the industrial army fit as it is to sustain 
the fighting forces in the field. It is just as 
much our war—this war on diseases that 
threaten our efficiency in the greater war on 
the Mad Dog of Europe—as is the conflict 
raging overseas. We have the weapons at 
hand with which to fight, in the scientific 
knowledge and experience of the Public Health 
Service. We have the army ready to mobilize, 
in the state and municipal public health ser- 
vices. We have the General ready to take 
command, in the person of Rupert Blue. 
All that is lacking is authority for the mobiliza- 
tion of this force—orders for it to take the field. 
That rests with Congress. The passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 63 will start the 
great fight against disease and death. 








WHAT RUSSIA’S SURRENDER MEANS TO US 


A Longer War Because Germany Can Get Food and Coal From the Ukraine—Effects 
on Our Peace Aims—Why We Must Not Falter in Our Struggle to Make Our 
Future Safe From Teutonic Domination 


BY 


J. B. W. GARDINER 


USSIA, following strictly her his- 
torical precedents, has incontin- 
ently forsaken her allies, who, it 
will be remembered; are fighting 
her battles as well as their own, 

and made peace. 

What does this mean to Germany—to the 
Allies? How will it affect the terms of peace 
between the Central Powers and the Entente? 
These are vital questions, pregnant with 
importance. 

The military questions thus opened up are 
many and divergent. Nothing more will be 
attempted in this article than to sketch the 
more prominent. The first has to do with men. 
In the latter part of January, the last occasion 
on which we had definite data, Germany had 
in the field in Europe—that is in France, 
Italy, and Russia—230 divisions of troops. 
Of these, 175 divisions were on the French 
front, 51 in Russia, and 4 in Italy. The 
transfer of troops from the Russian front, to 
France was already under way—had been, in 
fact, for several months. Up to this time, 
however, no attempt had been made to 
transfer large bodies as complete units. The 
conferences at Brest-Litovsk showed ap- 
parently irreconcilable differences—an agree- 
ment seemed far off. The Russians had 
indicated an intention of carrying out their 
peace programme or of continuing to fight. 
To denude the Russian front of troops then 
was, under the circumstances, a proceeding 
too dangerous to attempt. The ability of the 
Russians to fight was, however, admittedly 
seriously impaired through shortage of mili- 
tary supplies and food, and because of poortrans- 
portation. But at least a strong guard for the 
lines was necessary. Accordingly the 62 divis- 
ions were being picked over, the best men be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 35 were drawn out and 
these were sent west either to fill up gaps in 
existing units or to form new divisions. This 
situation is not even yet totally changed. The 


necessity of a guard in Russiastillexists. Troops 
are still needed for police duty and it will there- 
fore probably be necessary to hold a certain 
number of troops at important centres from 
which they can be readily shipped to any 
points where local disturbances may occur. 
Some of the force now on the Russian front 
will, of course, be available for service in 
France and Italy as soon as transport can be 
had. This is, however, far from being as 
simple as it would appear on the surface. 
We speak of transferring large bodies of troops 
from the heart of European Russia to the 
front in France as if the Germans were in 
possession of a magic carpet through the 
medium of whose mysterious power thousands 
of men with their equipment can be wafted 
over these hundreds of miles in an hour’s 
time. The Germans, however, are still de- 
pendent on railroads. Obviously, no chain 
is stronger than its weakest link, and the 
limiting element in this transfer of troops is 
the railroad system of Russia, a system 
notoriously weak and inadequate. It is true 
that we need consider only that portion of the 
Russian system which has been in German 
hands and German control since December, 
1915. The Germans have, of course, im- 
proved it somewhat and have perfected it as 
far as lay in their power. But it is also true 
that the number of through lines running 
from east to west is small, and it is this east 
and west trackage which fixes the limit on 
troop transport. To move an army of 
40,000 men with its full quota of artillery 
and general impedimenta requires 110 conti- 
nental railroad trains. It demands plentiful 
sidings, excellent terminal facilities, every 
advantage for loading and unloading. While 
all these are probably found in the excellent 
military railroads of Germany, they are con- 
spicuous for their absence in Russia, and 
Russia, not Germany, must be the gauge. 

But the Russian collapse cannot be capital- 
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RUSSIA AND THE RESOURCES GERMANY 


The two battle lines enclose the area occupied by German troops while various peace negotiations on the basis of 
no annexations were being discussed. The important industrial centres of Ukraine, although not served by many— 
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—MEANS TO ORGANIZE FOR HER OWN BENEFIT 


—railroads, will have little difficulty in delivering what supplies they may have to the Central Powers because of the 
excellent water route through the Black Sea and the Danube River 
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ized by Germany immediately. Any action 
this spring will have to be fought without 
much help from the East, and the reinforce- 
ments from the Russian front will later be 
offset to some extent by the increasing num- 
bers of our troops. 

In either case Germany works at a disad- 
vantage—the first negative, in that she 
cannot use the increased resources which 
Russian treachery has placed at her disposal; 
the second positive, in that the longer she waits 
the stronger will be the force the United 
States will have in the field. 

Strategically, of course, Germany’s position 
is much improved by the fact that she is 
permitted to concentrate her strength on the 
‘western front, whether she is acting on the 
offensive or defensive, with an_ excellent 
system of railroads behind her. Also, with her 
additional forces in the West, she can con- 
centrate more quickly and in greater numbers 
either to ward off a blow or deliver one. The 
entire theory of the Allied strategy was 
based on circling the Central Powers about 
with a ring of steel-and then by contracting 
the ring, to choke them to death. This 
theory has, of course, now broken down, and 
there remains only exhaustion as a means of 
defeating Germany. The war is, in every 
sense, a war of attrition. The starvation of 
Germany through the shutting off of all 
supplies, always questionable as a means of 
producing the complete collapse of the Central 
Powers, has through Russia’s action become 
practically impossible. Particularly is this 
true through the action of Ukraine in acting 
independently of Russia and making a separate 
peace. 

Ukraine has made claim to a wide stretch 
of territory from Russian Poland to the Black 
Sea, including, indeed, all of the Black Sea 
provinces from Bessarabia to the territory of 
the Don Cossacks. The claim to this territory 
has brought about a two-fold dispute. The 
Polish elements, on the one hand, claim that 
the Ukraine country does not extend so far 
west and that the proposed boundary therefore 
bites deeply into what is really Polish territory. 
The Bolsheviki, on the other hand, claim that 
Ukraine is a part of Russia, that Russia is 
indivisible. 

Look at the situation on the map. The 
territory of Ukraine extends eastward, as | 
have said, to the western boundary of the 
Don Cossack country. Practically the full 
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length of Ukraine is east of the present 
battle line and is perpendicular to it. With 
this territory under German control, opened 
to the German army, Russia is powerless 
in a military way to hold any of the country, 
west of the meridian of Moscow, six months. 
The left flank of the line is turned; Germany 
is far in their rear and across their supply line. 

The Germans know that their peace with 
Russia and Ukraine is only just as good as 
their military force makes it. Having secured 
their advantage they mean to hold it. They 
have put their troops into Ukraine for the 
purpose, so expressed (and all of Germany’s 
purposes are expressed in terms of altruism), 
of assisting Ukraine to maintain her inde- 
pendence. But if the Ukrainians, with German 
aid, can maintain the position they have 
taken, the German food supply is assured and 
the Allied blockade will have lost much of 
its power. Poland, Courlands, and Lithuania 
in German hands, Ukraine in German control, 
will feed Germany and Austria—they will not 
feed Russia. And with starvation rampant, 
still worse conditions are inevitable in that 
unhappy country. 

Just to what extent Germany, hard pressed 
for food, can obtain immediate relief from 
Ukraine no one can say. It has been gen- 
erally supposed that there was a_ great 
quantity of grain in storage in the Black Sea 
belt, an accumulation due to a lack of sufficient 
transportation facilities to move it. This same 
lack may prevent the Germans from making 
full use of their new treasure. But if the Black 
Sea fleet follows the Bolsheviki lead there will 
exist a means of transport which was closed 
to the Entente but is now open to Germany, 
the Black Sea. Ukraine possesses the port of 
Odessa from which, in ante-bellum days, 70 
per cent. of Russian exports were made. 
Germany also controls the mouths of the 
Danube by means of which barges of supplies 
can be sent into Austria and from there to 
Germany. This will discount, in a degree, the 
lack of railroad transportation and, if there 
has been this accumulation of supplies in 
Ukraine, will immediately ameliorate the 
food situation in the Central Powers. If there 
are no available supplies in Ukraine, Germany 
will get nothing until the next harvest. 

It has always been a matter of grave 
doubt, however, whether Germany could be 
starved into defeat in any event. All of the 
authoritative testimony we have received has 
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seemed to discount this possibility. The 
German per capita food consumption has 
always been greater than that of any other 
people of the world. They can well afford to 
reduce this consumption and, while they may be 
forced into a situation where it is necessary, 
they can still sustain life, and, to a certain 
point, health. But, in any event, if the present 
status can be maintained, with the single 
exception of fats, the German food shortage 
will be by the next harvest, completely made 
up from the Ukrainian larder. The gain from 
the rest of Russia, other than that from the 
occupied provinces which have been in German 
hands since 1915, may be dismissed. The 
entire situation is too uncertain, too chaotic, 
to permit an opinion. The changes have 
been so rapid, so kaleidoscopic, that any 
opinion expressed now would probably have 
to be changed before this article appears 
in print. 

We may, therefore, as a result of all this, 
draw the following positive conclusions. 

1. Germany can draw from Russia a 
certain proportion of her forces for service in 
the west, but not all. 

2. In addition to the Russian provinces 
already occupied, Germany can, should she so 
desire, occupy the territory west of the 
Moscow meridian, almost without fighting. 

3. Ukraine is practically a German vassal 
state. 

4. The possibility of starving Germany has 
gone, if the present status can be maintained 
until after the next harvest. 

So much for the present effect of Russia’s 
peace—of the effect on the Great War as a 
military conception. What effect will it 
have on the peace terms, or, what is the same 
thing, on the future peace of the world? This 
is, after all, the important thing. Whether 
the war lasts one or even two years longer is, 
after all, relatively unimportant, sad and 
disastrous as the effects of such prolongation 
may be. We went to war in self defense, 
because we were attacked on land and sea by 
German paid agents, because our territorial 
integrity and our national sovereignty were 
conspired against and threatened. But there 
is something more at stake, something which, 
blind as we were for nearly three years, we 
had to recognize. This war is a crusade of 
civilization against barbarism, of Christianity 
against atheism. Those things are at stake 
which are bigger, more important than any 
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man, any people, any government. Shall 
chivalry, decency, and right rule the world, or 
shall it be ruled by brute force, by materialism, 
by barbaric savagery? The answer to this 
determines the nature of our battle, and as 
long as we attain the end that the decent 
thinking world demands, Russia’s action is of 
minor consideration. The end is the thing, 
even though we must regard the means 
necessary to attain it. 

Victory was necessary before Russia sur- 
rendered; it is more necessary now than ever. 


THE NECESSITY OF DEFEATING GERMANY 


To defeat Germany, to sit with her, not at 
the council table but in her camp on the 
field .of battle and dictate to her there just 
how and where she shall live, will be to follow 
a course that will cost beyond measure in 
money and in the lives of men. Most of us 
realize it; and because we do realize it we 
shrink from the suffering and the anguish 
that is involved. With that no one can find 
fault. ‘rhis does not mean that we are not 


_willing to carry on to the end. But there are 


amongst us some who, with a false idea of the 
demands of humanity, with a view only to 
the pangs of the present, are saying: “let 
us make peace now; and if war should come 
out of the future let the future fight it.” It 
is true that on almost any basis a peace now 
would not be followed by further trouble for 
ten or twenty years. But after twenty years— 
what then? 

In a recent issue of Wortp’s Work | 
outlined some of the preparations Germany 
is even now making for another war—the 
destruction of Belgium, of northern France, 
and of Serbia; her efforts to increase her 
population. There is a wealth of evidence to 
show that such is Germany’s plan. This 
being so, how is the plan affected by what has 
happened in Russia? In every way it makes 
Germany many times more dangerous. The 
occupied provinces of Poland, Courland and 
Lithuania, which Russia has ceded by treaty, 
have a population of about 20 million. These 
provinces include most of the industrial 
region, much of the productive agricultural 
region. The population alone is staggering 
when we conceive of it turned to German 
uses. It is not available now, of course, any 
more than it has been for the past two years. 
No one is so unreasoning as to think that 
because Russia has foolishly and cravenly 
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surrendered this vast territory to Germany, 
that its population can be immediately 
turned to meet a German emergency. But 
we are not concerned with the present. We 
are considering twenty years after. Give 
Germany these twenty years to develop this 
wonderfully rich country between the Baltic 
and the Black Sea, and what will happen? We 
have seen it everywhere in the world—on 
the western as well as the eastern continents. 
German propaganda—vicious, sinister—will 
reach into every nook and cranny. German 
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Therefore, if Germany refrains from extend- 
ing her battle lines beyond this easternmost 
limit, but retains her hold on the throat of 
Ukraine, Germany has, in fact, whatever we 
may Say in theory, added to her own territory 
another twice as large, with a population of 
50,000,000 souls to be converted to the 
German process and to be trained in the 
German fashion for war. Are we going to 
let her “get away with it”? Or are we going 
to insist upon the evacuation of all Russian 
territory, and upon the erection of an inde- 
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THE TERRITORY CEDED TO TURKEY 
A part of Trans-Caucasia lying south of Tiflis and west of the Baku oilfields, has been ceded to Turkey by the 


Bolshevik Government. 
still remain in Russian hands 


spies will be in every village, in every com- 
munity, and will sit at every council table. 
An army will be raised and trained by German 
officers, equipped by German factories. 
Gradually every industry, the spirit and soul 
of the entire country will be brought under 
German domination. German diplomacy, 
always seeking to devour, will draw into 
agreements, based on Germany’s needs, what- 
ever government this territory may assume— 
agreements that German domination will 
enforce. In every respect Germany will have 
acquired a rich and potentially powerful 
vassal—just as truly a vassal as Turkey is 
to-day. But this is not all—nor half. Ukraine 
has also made a German peace and has 
consequently come under German control. 
Here we have a new state, half again as large 
as Germany, with a population of 28,000,000. 


WHAT GERMANY MAY GAIN 


I have mentioned a few of the things this 
new state possessed, a few of the contributions 
that she can make to Germany’s cause— 
wheat, grain, cattle, almost every food neces- 
sary to an army, petroleum, coal, iron. It is 
truly a war treasure house. 


The valuable oilfields around Baku—one of the richest oil producing regions in the world— 


pendent Polish state; to include territory 
inhabitated by Polish populations, guarantee- 
ing such a state political and economical 
independence? Are we going to push Germany 
back behind the Rhine on the west and the 
Oder on the east, forcing her to disgorge not 
only what she has taken in this war but what 
she has swallowed through former conquest? 
Or are we going to lose our ardor for the 
future peace of the world in an ignoble bargain 
—concessions in the East for concessions in 
the West—giving way to a vain opportunism 
because we have not the courage to suffer 
in the present so that future generations may 
breathe and live without Teutonic sanction? 
Have we proved learned doctors in our 
diagnosis of the world’s troubles only to be 
quacks and charlatans in our therapeutics? 

Never was the Allied cause in such grave 
danger—danger of yielding to German im- 
portunities, German wiles and cunning. We 
shall be offered a tempting bait—Belgium and 
France for disloyal Russia—but the bait will 
conceal a terrible barb, and, once we are 
hooked, every Junker in Berlin, every pan- 
German in the Teutonic Empire will sing a 
paean of victory. 








ECONOMY IN THE GRAND FLEET 


Eliminating Waste and Improving the Physical Condition of the Men of the British 


Navy—‘‘Boney Joe’s’” Efforts to Save 


BY 
LEWIS R. FREEMAN 





HE wind had been whistling raw 

and cold through the foretop, 

from where | had been watching 

the night target practice, and my 

appetite was whetted to a razor 
edge by the time the game was over and the 
ship was again at anchor. 

“I’m as hungry as a shark myself,” said 
the Gunnery Commander, “but never mind, 
we'll have a good snack of supper just as soon 
as we climb down and get out of these Arctic 
togs.” 

Five minutes later, the first of a dozen 
officers who stamped in as fast as their duties 
were over, we were seated at one of the Ward 
Room tables. “Would you rather have ham 
or sardine sandwiches?’ some one asked. 
“Both!” I unblushingly replied, “unless the 
sardines are as large as whales.” 

A waiter came hurrying through the door 
in answer to the ring, buttoning his coat as 
though he had been surprised by an unex- 
pected summons. “A couple of plates of 
ham and sardine sandwiches and beer all 
round,”’ was the laconic but comprehensive 
order. 

The old “Marine”’ smiled deprecatingly, as 
one who has unpleasant news to impart. 
“Sorry, sir,” he said addressing the Com- 
mander, “but the day’s bread was finished 
at dinner, sir, an’ the ’am we ’ad for breakfast 
was all we can ’ave to-day, sir.” 

And then the wonderful thing happened. 
I had expected the howl of a Roman stage 
mob to greet the disappointing announcement, 
but it was only the Commander’s voice that 
was heard, speaking quietly as he rose from 
the table. “Very well, Jenkins,’ he said; 
“bring us some hot cocoa in the smoking room. 
A good hot drink’s the best thing for a night 
like this anyway.” 

Over steaming cups of the most nutritious 
and sustaining of drinks, the Commander 
told me, quite briefly and casually, something 
of what had been done on his ship (which 


was thoroughly typical of the other units of 
the Grand Fleet) to cut down the unnecessary 
consumption of food. 

“The old idea,” he said, “that a fighting 
man ought to be stuffed like a prize steer was 
discredited by experience long ago, but it 
took the war to jar us into putting that ex- 
perience (like so many other things) into prac- 
tice. Any man living a non-sedentary life will 
make a very brave attempt to eat all the food 
that is put before him, but that by no means 
proves that he needs it. If he is working hard 
enough in the open air the surplus over his 
normal requirement doesn’t do him any harm, 
and so there wasn’t much point in keeping it 
away from him as long as there was food to 
waste all over the world. But when the world’s 
surplus began to be turned into a deficit by the 
war, the opportunity arose to kill two birds 
with one stone—to save food and to improve 
the health of the men. I am glad to say that 
we have been able to do both, and that, more- 
over, with the hearty concurrence of everyone 
concerned, both officers and men. It’s the 
same kind of thing that could be done with 
the civil population if only they were subject 
to the same control as the Navy. Perhaps, 
if an adequate rationing scheme can be devised, 
this will be accomplished. 

“Generally speaking,” he continued, “we 
have left the Navy ration just about as it was 
before the war, with the exception of those 
staples in which there is the worst shortage— 
bread, meat and potatoes. The latter could 
be relaxed upon now if we desired, as there is 
ample supply in sight; but—to save transport 
and because we are better off anyhow on our 
present ration—even that ite will probably 
remain as it is. Indeed, great as the actual 
food-saving has been, a still more important 
benefit has been that to our health. There 
are several factors contributing to the fact 
that the personnel of the Grand Fleet has in- 
comparably the highest standard of health 
ever maintained in so large a body of men, and 
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I] am quite positive that by no means the least 
of these is the check that has been put on 
overeating by our food saving measures. 
Again, | am sure that the civil population 
would be equally benefited by similar restric- 
tion.” 

This incident occurred on the occasion of 
my first visit to the Grand Fleet in the late 
fall of last year, but it was not until my return 
nearly two months later that | had opportunity 
to gather anything further of the details of 
food economy. Then I learned that a strict 
rationing was only the first part of a scheme 
of which the second was a waste prevention 
campaign. Bread and meat were both further 
restricted, but to the improvement rather than 
the detriment of the already high health 
standard of the Fleet. The bread now served 
consists of one-eighth potato, one-sixth barley 
meal, and the remainder—but slightly more 
than two-thirds—of “standard”’ flour, which 
itself contains a high percentage of the whole 
wheat. The Fleet Paymaster of my ship, 
who outlined the scheme to me, said that the 
idea was to reduce waste to a minimum, both 
“coming’’ and “going.” “We aim to put 
no more food on the tables of either the officers 
or men than they will eat up clean. ‘Jack 
Spratt’ and his wife are our models. We try 
to see that the ‘platter’ is ‘licked clean.’ 
But we don’t stop there by any means. ‘Jack 
Spratt,’ so far as we have any information, 
must have thrown away the bones, even if he 
and the missus did lick the platter. We not 
only save the bones, but even go so far as to 
skim the grease off the dish-water the platter 
is washed in. If you'll run over this report 
here you'll understand the ‘fade-away’ ex- 
pression on the faces of the gulls that used to 
fatten on the waste of the Grand Fleet. It is 
merely a tabulated summary of a week’s 
saving of the things which used to go down the 
chutes for the birds and the fishes.” 

There were numbers running to four and 
five figures in the table, most of them referring 
to the pounds of various refuse which had been 
collected and shipped for conversion into gly- 
cerine and othey useful and valuable products. 
Without giving figures which might be “useful 
or heartening to the enemy,” | will probably 
be permitted to state that the various head- 
ings were the following: Drippings, Fat 
Meat, Bones, Waste Paper, Bottles and Jars, 
Discarded Clothing, Lead Seals, Mail Bags 
and Tins. Several of the items would have 


run to substantial figures even in tons, and 
the money received for them at even the nom- 
inal prices paid by the contractor aggregated 
many thousands of pounds. 

“You will now understand,” continued the 
Fleet Paymaster, “just how it made us feel 
when we read in a London paper a few days 
ago a statement to the effect that if the Navy 
had gone in for waste-saving in the same way 
the Army had, a certain total would have been 
greatly increased. Since we’ve been going into 
this sort of thing heart and soul for more than 
a year, and since it is far easier to control 
waste on a ship (where you have absolute 
control of all the in-comings and out-goings) 
than on land, you can imagine that reading 
that sort of ‘tosh’ makes us feel—well, about 
as we do when we try to digest the wisdom of 
the ‘Naval Strategic Writers’ of the type that 
want to put the Grand Fleet on wheels and 
send it to Berlin.”” Glancing quickly through 
the figures under the headings opposite the 
various ships of our squadron I noticed at once 
that there were considerable variations in 
their savings, and, knowing that the number 
of men did not vary materially on any of them, 
I asked the reason why the Flagship, for in- 
stance, with less than half the weight of 
“Bones” to her credit than “Ourself,” was 
still able to put by something like 50 per cent. 
more “ Drippings.”’ 

“It will probably be because we haven’t 
yet ‘standardized’ our methods throughout 
the Fleet,’’ replied the Paymaster; “because 
different ships may have different ways of 
going about the job. Of these particular items 
you have mentioned, perhaps we can find out 
something by talking to Mr. C , the 
Warrant Officer who has charge of the collec- 
tion of by-products.” 

Mr. C , who was plainly an enthusiast, 
launched on to the subject with eagerness. 

“T’ve been intending to explain that matter 
of the drippings to you, sir,” he said, addressing 
the Fleet Paymaster, “for the figures certainly 
have the look of not doing us justice. Fact is, 
though, that the only reason we’ve run behind 
the Flagship on this count is because I have 
been encouraging the Messes to carry food- 
saving one stage farther by using the clean 
grease—the skimmings from their soup and 
the water their meat is boiled in—instead of 
margarine. With a little pepper and salt, 
most of them like it better even than butter, 
and of course they can use it much more free. 
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And since dripping is worth much more for 
food than it ever can be to make up into soap 
or explosives, I figure I’m on the right track, 
even if it does give the Lucifer and the Mephis- 
topheles a chance to head us in the ‘grease’ 
column. I must admit though, sir, that 
they’ve both been gaining a few pounds of 
second quality stuff by rigging ‘traps’— 
settling tubs at the bottoms of their chutes— 
in which they catch any grease that has got 
away from them in the galley. I'll be beating 
them at that game before long, though, for 
I’m putting in settling tubs at both top and 
bottom, with a strainer in between. 

“As for the ‘Bones,’”’ he went on, turning 
to me, “that’s largely ‘personality.’ ‘Boney 
Joe,’ my chief assistant, is perhaps more 
largely responsible than any one else for the 
fact that we are not only the champion ‘bone- 
collecting’ ship of the Squadron, but also 
head the list with ‘Bottles and Jars’ and 
‘Empty Tins.’ With ‘Waste Paper’ there’s 
no use competing with the Flagships, for they 
come in for an even heavier bombardment of 
that kind of stuff from the Admiralty than we 
do; and as for ‘Discarded Clothing,’ | feel 
that a place at the bottom of the column would 
be more likely to indicate economical manage- 
ment than one at the top. But the things 
that represent a sheer saving, the things that 
used. to be thrown away right along—they’re 
what it’s worth while piling up by every means 
we can, and they’re the ones | want to keep 
heading the columns with. And, as | said 
before, ‘Boney Joe’ is the main feature of the 
show on this score. If you like, I will arrange 
it so that you can do his morning round with 
him to-morrow.” 

_l accepted the offer with alacrityv, for I had 
heard, or heard of, “Boney Joe” on several 
occasions already, but without once getting 
my eyes on him. The first time was when, 
in order to avoid a howling blizzard which was 
sweeping the decks, I endeavored to make 
my way forward to the ladders leading up to 
my cabin under the bridge by threading the 
mazes of the mess deck. Bent almost double 
to keep from butting the low swung hammocks, 
I tripped the more easily over a box of empty 
tins, and fell with one arm sousing elbow-deep 
into what proved to be a tub of “frozen” 
grease. Surveying the draggled cuff of my 
jacket in the morning, my servant pronounced 
his verdict without a moment’s hesitation. 

“Tumblin’ into ‘Boney Joe’s’ pickin’s last 
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night, sir, was you?” he said with a grin; “we’s 
allus doin’ it oursel’s.” 

On a number of other occasions certain 
sirenical notes which came floating up to my 
cabin from the mess deck were variously 
ascribed to “Boney Joe’ doin’ ‘is rounds,” 
“* Boney Joe’ cadgin’ for grease,” and “ ‘Boney 
Joe’ singin’ ’is ‘Mornin’ ’Ate.’”’ I had several 
pictures of ‘‘ Boney Joe” in my mind, but not 
one of them came near to fitting the handsome, 
strongly-built and thoroughly sailorly man- 
o’-war’s-man whom Mr. C introduced 
to me as the bearer of that storied name on 
the following morning. Only a sort of scala- 
wag twinkle in his eye revealed him as a 
man who liked his little joke. 

“If you don’t mind, sir,’ he said saluting, 
“we'll clean up these last two flats, an’ then 
yell be clear to push along up to my ‘bona- 
corium’ an’ have a bit o’ a yarn.” 

Working with neatness and dispatch, “ Joe”’ 
and his half dozen assistants made rapid 
progress with their clean-up. “Pick-uppy”’ 
«as the job was, everything was really in admir- 
ble order. Bones, papers, tins, bottles and 
grease—each had its separate receptacle. 
The grease was already hardening in large 
cans: the other refuse was in boxes or tubs. 
In each mess was one small tub with a few 
sad bits of assorted food in the bottom. Un- 
able to classify this, I asked ‘Joe’ what 
orphan asylum these crumbs were intended for. 

“Not for no orphan ’sylum, sir,”’ he replied 
with an appreciative grin; “only for the pig- 
gery. We don’t keep no pigs oursel’s, sir, 
but the A’miral on the ‘X. Y. Z.’ does, an’ we 
all ’elps wi’ wot we kin spare. They sends 
round a drifter tu pick up the leavin’s ev’ry 
day or two, but Lor’ bless yu, ther’ ain’t no 
leavin’s since we got our by-producks macheen 
a’workin’. If the rest o’ the ships don’t dish 
out no more pig feed an’ what we does, the 
‘X. Y. Z.’s’ live stock’ll be gettin’ so thin 
they'll blow away one o’ these days. This 
ain’t really no place fer pigs and gulls no more, 
sir.” 

Considerable as the accumulation was, it 
was loosely sacked in a few minutes, after 
which it was carried forward to the hold 
where the repacking for shipment was carried 
on. This consisted largely of protecting the 
bottles with straw, forcing small tins inside of 
large ones, pouring the grease into larger cans 
and putting the bones into stronger sacks. 
“Joe”’ said that he called the place his “ bona- 
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torium”’ partly because bones formed the 
largest and most valuable item of shipment, 
but principally because they were his “favrut 
produck,” the one he took the most pride in 
collecting. Even the few days’ accumulation 
of refuse on hand was of huge bulk. I saw at 
once how important a work was being carried 
on, and had no envy for the pig or the gull 
whose lot it was to live on what is now thrown 
away by the Grand Fleet. 

Mr. C—— was called away at this junc- 
ture, and, left cock of his own dunghill, 
“Boney Joe” became at once his own natural 
self. The sailorly man-o-war’s-man disap- 
peared in an instant and only one of the drollest 
characters in the British Navy remained 
behind. 

“T’ll be showin’ yu ’ow I goes out tu drum 
up me bone trade,” he said, throwing an empty 
sack over his shoulder and replacing his 
beribboned cap with a crumpled velour of the 
Hombourg type. “Found it in me pickin’s; 
spose it kum from one o’ the orficers,” he 
added parenthetically, giving the queer head- 
piece a proprietary pat with his free hand. 
“Now ’ere’s wot I sing tu ’em. Made it 
up mysel’, too.” 

With a quick double-shuffle he began footing 
it up and down the junk-cluttered deck of the 
“bonatorium,” singing in a voice which cut 
the air like the whine of the wind through the 
radio aerials. 


“Fave out all yer dead an’ dyin, 
’Eave out all yer bones an’ fat, 
’Eave out the stiff o’ ‘Littl’ Willie,’ 
An’ I’ll give yu my ’at.” 


“Course I don’t reely give ’em the ’at, sir,” 
explained the singer, stopping for a moment 
in his march. “Th’ ’at’s only bait. But, 
jest th’ same, they ‘eaves out the bones an’ 
fat all right. Last night they ’eaved a bone 
jest back o’ meear. Safest way’s fer four o’ 
us tu form a holler square an’ so pertect the 
flanks, so tu speak. Nother thing. Yu ’eard 
me sing ‘’Eave out ‘Littl’ Willie’ jest now? 
Wull, most times | sings it ‘’Eave out th’ 
Kaisur’s dotter,’ meanin’ Queen Sophy o’ 
Greece, cose she’s a rum un fer fair. But 
knowin’ that in th’ Ward Room it warn’t th’ 
custim tu menshun a lydy’s nyme in publick 
like, I brings in Willie insted.” 

“But why celebrate the young Hohenzollern 
in song at all?’ I asked in perplexity. “I 
don’t quite trace the connection between 
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the ‘dead and dying,’ and ‘bones and fat’ 
and the—the earthly remains of ‘Little 
Willie.’”’ 

“T ain’t celebratin’ ’em,” explained “Joe;” 
“I’m abominatin’ ’em, so tu speak. My re- 
frunce is tu the dead an’ dyin’ sojers th’ Kaisur 
cooks up tu make glysreen frum. I brings 
in Sophy an’ Willie jest tu make ’em feel how 
they’d like it if *twas their turn next.” 

Having cleared up this point, “Joe’’ began 
to shuffle again. “Nother thing I sing ’em is 
th’ follerin’,”’ he said. 


, 


“*Eave out all yure bones, bottles, tins, fats, boots 
and shoes, 
If yu don’t ’eave out you'll be sure to lose— . 
Cose then I’ll pinch th’ ’ull blinkin’ lot me- 
sel’!”” 


“ An’ tyke it frum me, I does pinch ’em too,” 
he added, stopping in front of me again. 
“Likewise, any other reefoose—like ov’ralls 
an’ such left lyin’ roun’ wher’ it hadn’t ought 
tu be. Sum times they gets ’em back, an’ 
sum times they duzen’t. Serves ’em jolly 
well rite fer bein’ keerless.”’ 

At this juncture I began to search my 
pockets for a piece of paper upon which to 
jot down the burden of “ Joe’s”’ cries. 

“Never mind, sir,” he said cheerily as my 
hands came up empty, “ther’s allus whatev’r 
yure needin’ in th’ stayshunary line in my 
waste paper dupartment.” 

He threw back the cover of a huge box, and 
at almost the first grab brought up a scented 
sheet of pink note paper which—except where 
some one had written “Dear Kitty—Just a 
line to tell you I am in the pink and hoping—” 
followed by a blot, and a grease-spot in the 
middle—was just as good as new. 

“This dupartment is both my joy an’ my 
sorrer,”’ said “Joe’’ pensively, digging his 
arm deep into the soft depths. “I salves the 
story o’ ‘Arseen Lupin’ an’ a Gieves joolry 
catalog—both compleet—this mornin’, an’ 
I’ve laid by some ’Merican papers (Pittsburg, 
I b’leeve) fer yu, sir. But th’ tantylysin 
thing about it is what’s allus missin’. Jest 
look at this, fer instance, sir,” and he fished 
a greasy fragment of paper from a pocket of 
his overall and handed it to me. In a highly 
appropriate “atmosphere’’—with the scent of 
fat to starboard, the fragrance of bones to 
port, and the ineffable odours of the “crumbs”’ 
grudgingly allotted to the “X. Y. Z.’s”’ piggery 
rising from the depths of the tub on the rim 
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of which I sat—I read the following, just this 
and no word more: 


A SWEET SMELLING SAVOUR 
I 


Some rave about the subtle scents of Araby and Ind, 
Of camphor and of ambergris, of sandal-wood and 


musk, 
The poet chants the praises of the violet and the 


rose, 
And stately lilies standing by the dew-drenched 
lawn at dusk. 


II 


My lady loves the lavender with, slender 
The lover loves whatever perfume 
The cow-slips simple fragrance 
The pine-wood’s spicy 


III 


But, far beyond all 
The smell of 


? 


“It fair to druv me crazy huntin’ fer that 
missin’ peece,”’ said “ Joe” with a hurt sort of 
“’twas-ever-thus”’ expression in his eyes; 
“an’ I felt it espeshul, sir, becus I writes po’try 
and songs a bit mysel’. ’E was jest workin’ 
up tu a climacks, an’ I’m wondern’ all th’ time 
what it wuz that smelt better’n ‘ambygris’ an’ 
musk an’ roses an’ lilies an’ all the rest. D’yu 
spose, sir, it cud a bin that stuff they put in 
brilyantin?” and he ran stubby fingers through 
his hair in an apparent endeavor to waft me 
a whiff of the odor which had been there 
the Sunday before the last coaling. 

A frivolous impulse prompted me to bid him 
ask the “X. Y. Z.’s”’ pigs, but the look in his 
eyes sobered me, and | said | felt sure it must 
have been “Attar of Roses,’ as that was said 
to be the most expensive of all perfumes. 

“Joe’’ returned the fragment to his pocket, 
a brooding shadow sitting on his brow. “ Ther’ 
wuz only one thing ever fussed me more’n 
not locatin’ th’ end o’ that pome, sir,” he said 
sadly, beginning to fumble anew, “and that 
wuz this.” 

The greasy fragment which he unfolded 
and handed to me barely hung together at the 
blackened creases, but—well, no one who has 
ever watched Ward Room firelight throw its 
rosy glow over the pinky pages of La Vie 
Parisienne will ever fail to recognize the 
flimsiest wisp of it blowing before a winter gale. 
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“That’s th’ wrong side, sir,” said “Joe” 
as I took the sheet tenderly and began to 
puzzle my way through a chart which was 
averred to be some sort of barometer of the 


emotions. “Scuse me, sir, but this is th’ 
way. No, not like that. You’ve got ’er 
upside down. Ther’, that’s ’er, or ruther 


wot’s left o’ ’er. Now wot d’yu think o’ 
that fer tough luck?”’ 

It had been just the usual La Vie picture, 
nothing more or nothing less. A frou-frou 
of lingerie, a flash or two of pink cuticle, and— 
the rest was torn away. 

“Wot makes it ’arder tu bear,” said “ Joe” 
mournfully, “is th’ fack that it ain’t offen 
that th’ orficers let th’ pictur’ pages drift 
this far forrard th’ Ward Room. I ’ad 
picked up th’ ‘parly-voo’ pages offen enuf, 
but a pictur’, nary a one. An’ now wen 
this one comes, it’s ripped off jest when it 
*gins tu get good. Spose sum orficer, tryin’ 
tu save matches, used th’ best o’ ’er tu lite 
"is pipe wi’.” 

I think that I did quite the kindest thing 
possible under the circumstances when I 
patted “Joe’’ sympathetically on the shoulder 
and assured him that, so far as my not in- 
considerable experience with La Vie pic- 
tures went, there was nothing to indicate that 
this one “got any better” on the missing frag- 
ment, and that I felt quite confident that “th’ 
best o’ ’er’ had not gone to light an “ orficer’s 
pipe.” ‘ 

Appafently a good deal cheered, “Joe” 
returned lightsomely to “shop,” and told me 
with much gusto of a great find he had had 
that morning in the shape of an “arf pound 
o’ solid beef” hidden away in the angle of a 
bone. His first impulse, he said, had been to 
report the careless cook to the Fleet Paymaster, 
but on second thought hg had decided to say 
nothing and contribute the morsel as “extra 
ration”’ to his Mess. 

“That way,” he said philosophically, “I'll 
stop th’ waste jest the same, an’ yet won’t 
start a ructshun wi’ one o’ me colleegs that 
mite throw me collectin’ macheenry out o’ 
order. Nuthin’ like cuttin’ down fricshun 
in this ’ere econ’my game.” 

There is a “Boney Joe” on every ship of 
the British Navy to-day. Could not we do 
with a few more of him in civil life as the time 
draws near when the hope of victory rests 
more and more on personal economy and 
universal saving? 
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INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE 


A Character Sketch of the Man Who Saw the Pan-German Plot Unfold in Turkey 
Through the Intrigues of the Turkish Usurpers and the German Diplomats 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


Mr. Hendrick, a member of the editorial staff of the WorLD’s Work, has prepared this pre- 
liminary article aboui the American business man who was ‘our ambassador at the court of the 
Sultan, as an introduction to the series of articles by Mr. Morgenthau which will begin next month 
in the Wor.v’s Work, and which will give Mr. Morgenthau’s experiences during the full years of 


bis ambassadorshtp. 


HE American people,” said Mr. 

Henry Morgenthau, explaining why 

he had decided to tell what he had 

learned of the German system dur- 

ing his stay in Constantinople, 

“still require further evidence that Germany’s 

offensive was not accidental manslaughter, 

but that it was murder in the first degree— 

that is, that it was premeditated. I do not 

want to be an accessory after the fact by 

having proof of this crime and not making 

it public. With the consent of our Govern- 

ment, I shall tell the public what I learned of 

the German crime in Constantinople where all 

the forces of this great iniquity were partic- 
ularly in evidence. 

“What I learned of Germany, Austria, and 


Turkey in Constantinople,” continued Mr. 
Morgenthau, “convinces me of five fundamen- 
tal facts. 

“First: The German plan of world con- 
quest (weltmacht)—and | have the evidence 
that it existed—was to ally with itself, as minor 
partners, all the forces of autocracy, and with 
this organization to stop the development of 
democracy in the world, for they realized 
that the continued successful demonstration 
of democratic rule and the evolution of con- 
stitutional monarchies must eventually des- 
troy autocracy. 

“Second: The inverse proposition is just 
as true. The continued existence in power of 
the self perpetuating group of monarchs, 
mostly interrelated, whose centre is in Ger- 
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EX-AMBASSADOR HENRY MORGENTHAU 


A militant democrat in American politics whose intimate view of German and Turkish autocracy in Constantinople 
convinced him that “the coexistence of democracy and autocracy in the world can never be anything better than an armed 
truce” 
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WHERE MR. MORGENTHAU BECAME A SUPPORTER OF PRESIDENT WILSON 


At a dinner of the Free Synagogue in 1912, Mr. Morgenthau asked the then Governor of New Jersey: 
The answer was, ‘| know more about the United States than | do about New 
From left to right the picture shows: Mr. Julius Rosenwald, now a member of the Advisory Commission of the 


you a candidate for the Presidency”: 
Jersey.” 


“Are 


Council of National Defence, Judge Julian Mack, President Wilson, then governor of New Jersey, Mr. Morgenthau as 
president of the Free Synagogue, Senator Borah of Idaho, Ambassador Elkus, Mr. Morgenthau’s successor at Constan- 


tinople, and Dr. L. K. Frankel 


many, is a menace to democracy the world 
over, including the democracy of the United 
States. 

“Third: The coexistence of democracy 
and autocracy can never be anything better 
than an armed truce. The principle of auto- 
cracy is as iniquitous as slavery, and must 
be abolished. If necessary, an entire gen- 
eration, and most, if not all of our material 
wealth, must be plowed under to accomplish 
this. 

“Fourth: Even if Germany was better pre- 
pared to fight for autocracy than we were to 
fight for our cause, we and our Allies have the 
ultimate power, the physical resources, and the 
strength of justice to conquer. And we must 
realize that our duty is not the negative duty of 
defense, but the positive duty of attacking 
and destroying the spirit of autocracy wherever 
it exists. There can be no compromise. 
Autocracy must be annihilated immediately, 
completely and forever, and at whatever cost. 
Let us who have tasted more of the blessings 
of liberty than all others be foremost in the 
last grand crusade to rid the world of liberty’s 
arch enemy. 

“Fifth: This enemy, Autocracy, controls 
and is sustained by the German Army. Until 
that support is destroyed autocracy will con- 
tinue its aggression. There is no use mincing 


this matter. The German army must be 
completely defeated.” 

Mr. Morgenthau arrived in Constantinople 
as American Ambassador in November, 1913; 
he returned to America in the spring of 1916. 
Those twenty-six months represent the most 
interesting and momentous period in the his- 
tory of this ancient capital since its capture 
by the Turks in 1453. In the following num- 
bers of this magazine Mr. Morgenthau will 
publish the story of this period—a story which 
makes a substantial contribution to the history 
of the conflict in which the United States is 
now engaged. Americans who wish to know 
why their sons are being transformed into 
soldiers can look to this narrative of events 
in the minaretted city on the Bosphorus. 

Mr. Morgenthau has the highest qualifica- 
tions for this task. The man who will explain 
the inner workings of the German diplomatic 
system was himself born in Germany. Mr. 
Morgenthau’s birthplace was Mannheim, in 
Baden; he was one of fourteen children, several 
of whom have had successful business careers 
in this country. The whole family came to the 
United States in 1866 when the Ambassador 
was ten years old. The motives that prompted 
Mr. Morgenthau’s parents to immigrate were 
the same that sent to the United States such 
men as Carl Schurz, Abraham Jacobi, and the 








Ambassador Morgenthau and Two Years of War in Turkey 


















































AMBASSADOR MORGENTHAU IN PALESTINE 
Learning at first hand the conditions in the country to which he was accredited 


great majority of Germans who came here 
before 1870. By 1866 Prussian ideals and 
ambitions had already gained the ascendency 
in Germany: the wars with Denmark and 
Austria merely formed the preliminary acts to 
the drama which is now being played in Bel- 
gium, in Serbia, in Poland, and in Armenia. 
In Mr. Morgenthau’s case German birth and 
an early childhood spent in Germany proved 
a good foundation on which to build a structure 
of sturdy Americanism, for Mr. Morgenthau 
shook off the hyphen years before the hyphen 
became a national and international issue. 
Long before the European war Mr. Morgen- 
thau, although he speaks German fluently, 


would not permit a German-American news- 
paper to enter his house. Twenty years ago 
Mr. Heinrich Conried appealed to him to 
assist in establishing a great German speaking 
theatre in New York. The present Am- 
bassador refused. 

“New York is no place for a German speak- 
ing theatre or a German printed newspaper,” 
he said. “There is room here for only one 
language and one people.” 

Mr. Morgenthau, received his education in 
the New York public schools, in the College 
of the City of New York, and in the Colum- 
bia Law School. For twenty years he practised 
law, attaining sufficient prominence to be 
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WAR—ONE OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF TURKEY 


© Underwood & Underwood 


When Mr. Morgenthau reached Constantinople in 1913, Turkey had just finished three disastrous wars, a renewal of 
hostilities with Greece was imminent, and a reorganization of the army under German instruction was soon begun 


associated with Elihu Root in the famous 
Hilton, Hughes & Co. assignment. All this 
time, however, he was engaging in the 
business at which he established the reputa- 
tion of being something of a wizard—real 
estate. The rapidly developing city of New 
York naturally made a strong appeal to a 
man of his imagination. That compact parcel 
of real estate known as Manhattan Island had 
already made several of the greatest American 
fortunes—Astor, Goelet, Rheinlander and the 
like; and Mr. Morgenthau, in the early eighties 
began to operate with great profit to his 
associates and himself and great advantage to 
the city. For twenty years he was one of the 
outstanding figures. He was the conspicuous 
leader in building up Washington Heights and 
the Bronx; and dozens of the city’s greatest 
buildings, including some of the largest office 
structures in the financial district and in the 
sections of retail trade, are the products of his 


initiative. Such a genius did Mr. Morgenthau 
develop in this department that the greatest 
figures in the financial world naturally gravi- 
tated to him for advice and coéperation. This 
business career culminated in 1899, with the 
organization of the Central Realty Bond and 
Trust Company, a corporation that brought 
Mr. Morgenthau to the front as a command- 
ing figure in the ranks of Big Business. His 
directorate included many of the names which 
were then magic watch words in high finance. 

Subsequent developments have led to the 
prevalent idea that this sort of an association 
could hardly furnish a healthy atmosphere for 
a soldier of democracy. Mr. Morgenthau’s 
sojourn in this dark region, however, had 
important public consequences. His finan- 
cial success was almost contemporaneous 
with the outbreak of what was, perhaps, the 
most sensational scandal in the financial 
world. Among the directors of Mr. Morgen- 
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POVERTY—ANOTHER CHARACTERISTIC OF TURKEY 


Children of the Jewish poor in Constantinople being given the one meal a day which they received. 


Poverty, ignorance, 


and malnutrition are prevalent all over Turkey among all races—Turks, Kurds, Jews, and Armenians alike 


thau’s corporation was Mr. James Hazen 
Hyde, a recent Harvard graduate whose 
prominence as a financial figure was explained 
solely by the fortuitous fact that his father, 
Henry B. Hyde, had bequeathed him owner- 
ship of the majority stock of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. The astounding fact 
about this situation was that this majority 
stock, though its par vaiue was little more 
than $50,000, made young Hyde—he was then 
under thirty—the absolute master of several 
hundreds of millions of policyholders’ assets 
and gave him control of several large banks and 
trust companies. “My father willed me this 
company just as he willed me his horses,’’ was 
the way in which Hyde described his position, 
and these words also fairly illustrate the sense 
of responsibility with which he managed his 
inheritance. About the year 1905 many 
things came to the surface which indicated that 
all things were not right with the Equitable; 





though its solvency was not questioned, there 
were circumstantial stories that great selfish ° 
financial powers were fighting for its control 
and that inside rings were profiting from their 
position as directors and officers to make profits 
at the expense of the policyholders. Young 
Hyde’s ostentatious and reckless fashion of 
living in itself caused the widest distrust. 
Americans whose memories go back thirteen 
years remember the financial cataclysm that 
ensued, but few understand the important 
part that Mr. Morgenthau played in it. When 
he was asked to become a member of the policy- 
holders’ committee being formed to protect the 
Equitable, he found his personal position an 
embarrassing one. The big men in the life 
insurance companies, including, as already 
said, Mr. Hyde himself, were members of his 
board, and were Mr. Morgenthau’s associates. 
However, he notified his executive committee 
that he regarded it as a public duty to serve on 
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IN THE BACKWARD CAPITAL OF TURKEY 


Where the position of women is worse than anywhere else in Europe and where even material progress has made so little 
headway that there are not two hundred privately owned automobiles in a city of 1,200,000 people 


that committee and to work actively in the 
interests of the policyholders. If his associ- 
ates sympathized with his proposed action, 
very well; if not, he placed his resignation as 
president at their disposal. His directors 
could hardly afford to lose Mr. Morgenthau’s 
services as president of the trust company, and 
they submitted to his proposition with excel- 
lent grace. Mr. Morgenthau had not gone 
far, however, when he was asked to meet the 
man who was then most powerful in American 
finance—Edward H. Harriman. The _pro- 
posed Morgenthau activities did not quite fit 
in with certain plans for the Equitable which 
Mr. Harriman was formulating, but the repre- 
sentative of the policyholders refused to be 
“called off.” 

“Before we discuss this matter, Mr. Harri- 
man,’ he said, “we must clearly under- 
stand that I am going through with it. The 
policyholders have placed 90,000 proxies in 
our committee’s hands, and they are to be 
used only to promote the policyholders’ in- 
terests.” 


Mr. Harriman was intelligent enough to see 
that the man was sincere. 

“All right,” he said, “what do you want?” 

“We want a majority of the Board of 
Directors and of the Executive Committee.” 

“Suppose,” Harriman countered, “we give 
you the Board of Directors; will you let us 
have the Executive Committee?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Morgenthau, “we require 
both, as the real power is in the hands of the 
Executive Committee.” 

This Equitable Life Assurance Society epi- 
sode is particularly interesting because it was a 
microcosm of the present great struggle—an 
attempt by inheritance to place control of this 
vast interest in which hundreds of thousands 
of people had participated, in the hands of an 
untried, inexperienced youth, who, with five 
years of unobstructed growth, would have 
controlled more than one thousand million 
dollars—the assets of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, and through its control, those 
of the Mercantile and the Equitable Trust 
companies in New York and several of the 
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THE INFLUENCE OF AMERICA 


The Ambassador in his robes as a doctor of laws of the 
Constantinople College for Girls, which is supported by 
American funds 


greatest banks in various American cities. 
Though Hyde had a majority of the stock 
(possession of the throne) the policyholders 
(the people) without litigation (bloodshed) but 
simply by applying the force of public opinion, 
took possession of its own assets and displaced 
the autocrat. 

The reorganization that resulted placed the 
policyholders in control, and_ incidentally 
caused Mr. Hyde’s migration to Paris, where 
he is now very capably and patriotically serv- 
ing his native land in war work. Mr. Morgen- 
thau proved useful to Mr. Charles E. Hughes 
in the life insurance investigation; he even 
went on the witness stand and told in detail 
how the McCurdy coterie in the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company profited. at the expense 
of the policyholders by purchasing stock as 
private individuals and reselling it to their 
company at an advance. One of these in- 
stances narrated by Mr. Morgenthau—the 
purchase by McCurdy of stock in the Lawyers 
Title Company at 174 and his sale of it to the 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE EAST 


The picturesque Montenegrin doormen who gave 
an oriental atmosphere to the entrance of the American 
embassy 


Mutual for 350—became one of the classics 
of Mr. Hughes’s investigation. 

Mr. Morgenthau was one of the original 
contributors to Miss Lillian D. Wald’s Henry 
Street Settlement, an institution that special- 
izes in sending nurses into the homes of the 
poor, and he was chairman of the Committee 
to Prevent Congestion of Population, and 
Chairman of the Committee of Safety, organ- 
ized after the Triangle fire. Mr. Morgenthau 
was one of the first men who appreciated the 
necessity of settlement work in the Bronx. He 
founded, and for seven years was the sole sup- 
porter of Bronx House, an institution which 
has had a great influence in making life more 
comfortable and interesting for the newly 
arrived Jewish immigrants. But probably the 
activity to which Mr. Morgenthau looks back 
with greatest satisfaction is the part he played 
in helping to found the Free Synagogue of 
New York. In 1907, Dr. Stephen S. Wise 
came to New York from Portland, Oregon, a 
city in which his progressive ideas in religious 
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THE AMERICAN 


EMBASSY AT CONSTANTINOPLE 
Where Ambassador Morgenthau conducted American diplomatic affairs from the fall of 1913 to the spring of 1916. 


After 


Turkey came into the war Mr. Morgenthau accepted charge of the affairs of nine other nations 


and civic life had had full scope, and in which 
he had come to be one of the outstanding in- 
fluences for good in the life of the entire state. 
He had come to New York in order to found 
the Free Synagogue, in the pulpit of which he 
would have the same unchecked freedom in ex- 
pressing his views, not only on religious prob- 
lems but on all questions affecting the duty of 
the citizen to his city, his country, and the 
world. No synagogue in New York, the city, 
containing the largest Jewish community in 
history, was ready to welcome Dr. Wise, and 
there were few Jews of leadership and power 
who were ready morally and materially to 
further his mission and give him the oppor- 
tunity to expound his teachings. It became 
necessary to create a congregation, the Free 
Synagogue, and Mr. Morgenthau became one 
of its founders and its first president, which 
Position he has held ever since. The Ambassa- 
dor has had the satisfaction not only of seeing 


the Free Synagogue become in many ways the 
foremost Jewish congregation in America, but 
also of seeing Dr. Wise become one of the 
leaders and teachers of the nation. 

It is clear from the foregoing why the career 
of Woodrow Wilson should have appealed so 
strongly to Mr. Morgenthau. Before he was 
anything else he was a democrat, a believer in 
the right of every man, woman, and child to 
participate as largely as possible in the un- 
limited advantages of American life. To him 
this seemed to be the ultimate message which 
Wilson was bringing to his country. Probably 
the one episode in Mr. Wilson’s life that most 
impressed Mr. Morgenthau was his struggle as 
president of Princeton against the caste social 
spirit in undergraduate life. 

This distinguished scholar’s attack upon the 
expensive upper class clubs which separated 
the rich and the poor awoke a responsive 
echo in the heart of this advocate of tolerance 
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AMBASSADOR MORGENTHAU IN THE HOLY LAND 
On a trip made at the invitation of the Turkish Government 


who had started life as an immigrant boy 
in New York. Asa watcher of the times, Mr. 
Morgenthau foresaw, in 1912, that the Re- 
publican supremacy had passed and that a 
democrat would be elected president, and he 
believed that the election of any one of several 
candidates then in the public mind would be a 
national calamity. By 1912 Mr. Morgenthau 
had acquired a competence that represented 


far more than comfort; he was still healthy 
and active and ambitious for important things 
to do. He felt a strong sense of obligation to 
the country that had done so much for him and 
determined to spend the rest of his life in ren- 
dering public services that might pay back a 
part of the debt. It occurred to him that about 
the best favor he could render the American 
people would be to do his part, whatever it 






















































































THE TOMB OF JOSEPH 


Inthe caves of Machpelah at Hebron, one of the relics in the Holy Land recently reconquered by the British from Turkish 
rule from which Mr. Morgenthau believes all non-Turkish people should be permanently freed 
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might be, in elevating Woodrow Wilson to the 
White House. He had had practically nothing 
to do with politics up to that time, but here 
was an opportunity that really tempted him. 
Governor Wilson, in 1912, attended in New 
York a dinner of the Free Synagogue, presided 
over by Mr. Morgenthau. That was their 
first meeting. Mr. Morgenthau’s most en- 
gaging trait is directness, and he took this 
opportunity to orient 
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dismiss all financial cares about the campaign 
—and money was never again mentioned to 
the Governor by any one during the entire 
canvass. 

At first it might seem that a practical 
education of this kind furnished hardly an 
adequate preparation for service at an oriental 
court. The contrary proved to be true. 

An all round experience of men was partic- . 

ularly useful at such a 








court as that of the 





himself. 

“Governor,” he said, 
to his next door neigh- 
bor, “ | would like to 
ask a question with an 
ulterior purpose. Is it 
true that you are a 
candidate for the pres- 
idency?”’ 

Mr. Wilson was simi- 
larly direct in meeting 
the issue. 

“T know far more 
about the United States 
than | do about New 
Jersey,” he said. 

In a few days Mr. 
Morgenthau had joined 
forces with William G. 
McAdoo and William F. 
McCombs, and this trio 
had much to do with 
the nomination of Mr. 
Wilson at Baltimore. 
Immediately after the 
convention adjourned, 
Mr. Wilson sent for Mr. 
Morgenthau and asked 
him to become chairman 
of his finance committee. 











Sultan, where every- 
thing went by indirec- 
tion; where suspicions, 
insinuations and whis- 
pers took the place of 
facts; where relations 
with foreign govern- 
ments had for genera- 
tions been little more 
than covert warfare, 
and where government 
was purely a matter of 
personal whim and as- 
cendancy. A more fetid 
atmosphere than that 
which infested Constan- 
tinople in 1913—as Mr. 
Morgenthau will des- 
cribe—can hardly be im- 
agined; and a political 
organization and social 
system more foreign 
to American conception 
has never been known. 
Yet practical develop- 
ments disclosed that Mr. 
Morgenthau’s American 
sanity and _ directness 
represented precisely 





He wished to have in [i 


the qualities which the 





this position a man who 

could not only raise money, but who would 
be careful that none of it came from im- 
proper sources. This campaign has an his- 
toric interest in that it was the first in the 
memory of the present generation that had 
not been financed chiefly from Wall Street. 
There were 80,000 small contributors, and 
only a few whose offering exceeded $10,000. 
Mr. Morgenthau sedulously kept off the 
list many dazzling names that had former- 
ly been most free with financial aid. In 
accepting the task Mr. Morgenthau assured 
the Governor that from that hour he could 





situation demanded. 
He went to Turkey with the simplest of ambi- 
tions—merely to represent his government as 
worthily as possible, to protect American inter- 
ests and particularly to watch over the Ameri- 
can educational institutions which had accom- 
plished such great things for the Christian 
populations. Mr. Morgenthau had no special 
knowledge of European politics, and had 
hardly conceived that the stage was even then 
being set for a European war. He had the 
knowledge which most educated Americans 
have of Constantinople and its wonderful, 
romantic history, and he well knew that 
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AMBASSADOR AND 


MRS. 


MORGENTHAU 


With Miss Morgenthau and a group including the consular staff, standing at the entrance to the American consulate at 
Jerusalem 


the Turkish Empire presented a serious prob- 
lem which European civilization would some 
day have to solve. He had spent only a little 
time in Constantinople, however, before he 
appreciated that he had arrived there at one 
of the great crises of human history. He saw 
an ignorant, idle, superstitious, savage, and 
degraded Asiatic people in possession of what 
was then the most coveted highway of the 
world. For nearly a century the European 
Powers had been either fighting or intriguing 
for this capital of the old Byzantine Empire; 
this century of struggle had reached its cul- 
mination at the very moment when Mr. 
Morgenthau reached Constantinople. The 
Treaty of Bucharest, which had divided nearly 
all the remaining territories of European 
Turkey among the Balkan States, had recently 
been signed; yet the indications were numerous 
that Austria and Germany would not submit 
to this division as the final solution of the 
Turkish problem. Germany had already com- 


pletely elaborated her plans for a great Orien- 
tal Empire—a scheme that involved the 
reduction of Austria and Bulgaria to a state 
of vassalage, and the extinction of Serbia as a 
nation and even, as subsequent events have 
shown, as a people—and the incorporation 
within the enlarged German Empire, of Con- 
stantinople and the whole Turkish dominion 
in Asia, extending to the Persian Gulf. The 
central point of this great scheme of aggran- 
dizement was the very city in which this keen- 
witted and energetic American business man 
had now arrived. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s personal qualities soon 
won him the respect and confidence of the 
men then running the Turkish Government, as 
well as of the foreign Ambassadors. The very 
fact that he represented a country that was 
regarded as having no selfish interests to serve, 
which possessed no territorial ambitions against 
a distracted and tottering nation, and which 
was seeking no railroad or mining concessions 
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BEYLERBEY PALACE ON THE BOSPHORUS 


Where Abdul Hamid was confined from the time when he was taken from Saloniki until his recent death—a photograph 
taken from the launch of the Scorpion, the American guardship at Constantinople 


that would ultimately develop a political sig- 
nificance, gave him a position which no other 
foreign representative could obtain. In his 
forthcoming articles, Mr. Morgenthau will 
make the American people acquainted with the 
commanding figures in this great Turkish epi- 
sode—with Talaat and Enver, the Turks who 
then, as the head of a kind of Oriental Tam- 
many, were the absolute despots of Turkey; 
with great diplomatic figures like Von Wan- 
genheim, the aggressive, impetuous, egotistical, 
hard-working German; with Bompard, the 
somewhat distant but penetrating French- 
man; with Giers, the politely contemptuous 
representative of the now obliterated Russian 
autocracy; with Mallet, the dignified, self- 
reliant Englishman; with Pallavicini, the 
venerable, but somewhat hesitating and sub- 
servient Austrian; with Garroni, the affable 
Italian, and with a host of others. These men, 
really sent to the city of Constantinople by 
their governments to watch diplomatically 
the dying agonies of the Turkish State and 
to gain every advantage possible for the 
countries which they represented became Mr. 
Morgenthau’s personal and official intimates. 

There are probably few Americans who 
have had Mr. Morgenthau’s opportunities to 
detect more accurately the causes that pre- 
cipitated the present conflict, for the German 
ambition to control the Balkans and Turkey 
was the primary move for the domination of 





Europe and America, and, in fact, of the entire 
world. 

Not only great personalities, but great 
events, will fill Mr. Morgenthau’s pages. He 
will describe the rapid and insidious ascend- 
ancy of German influence at the Sublime 
Porte—the manner in which the German 
Ambassador transformed the Turkish _poli- 
ticians into tools of Germany, the success 
with which Germany, a few months before the 
European war broke out, obtained control of 
the Turkish army, and the skill with which the 
German diplomats persuaded Turkey, against 
the wishes of many of her ablest and most re- 
spectable statesmen, to enter the war on the 
Kaiser's side. The story of the Young 
Turks, their pathetic attempts to found a 
Turkish democracy and their ultimate relapse 
into the most barbarous chauvinism that the 
world has ever known, will figure in an early 
chapter. The part played in world history 
by three famous pairs of ships—our own 
Idaho and Mississippi, sold to Greece in 
1914; the Turkish battleships Sultan Osman 
and Mohammed Reshad, which were under con- 
struction in England when the war started ; and 
the Goeben and the Breslau, whose arrival in 
Constantinople was part of the German plot 
to force Turkey into the war, will be des- 
cribed in romantic detail. 

Mr. Morgenthau will make public his many 
conversations with the German Ambassador, 
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THE WHARVES AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


The commerce of Turkey is chiefly in the hands of the Greeks, Armenians, and Jews—non-Moslems whom the present 
policy of the Turks marks out for deportation or death 


Von Wangenheim, who freely disclosed Ger- 
many’s plan for aggression. Day by day, as 
the German army was advancing on Paris, 
this German Ambassador became more out- 
spoken in discussing Germany’s intentions. 
“We shall conduct the war differently this 
time”’ he gleefully told the American Ambas- 
sador on September 6, 1914, the day the 
Germans had almost reached the gates of 
Paris. “We do not have to consider, as in 
1870, Queen Victoria, the Czar, and the Aus- 
trian Emperor, who all wanted Paris spared.” 

Mr. Morgenthau’s description of his visit to 
the Dardanelles in March, 1915, and of the 
Gallipoli campaign will make public many 
details which have not yet seen the light, and 
particularly will disclose how the attempts of 
the Allies to force the Dardanelles came within 
a hair’s breadth of succeeding. The panicky 
behaviour of the Turkish authorities during 
those momentous days also sheds light upon 
the barbarous Turkish system. Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s interviews with Von Jagow and 
Zimmerman in Berlin, in February, 1916, 
will provide material for the historian of 
America’s part in this conflict. His constant 
.-attempts to protect foreigners and his unweary- 
ing watchfulness over the Christian and Jewish 
peoples in the Orient provide numerous inter- 
esting episodes, not all of them tragical—many 
of them, indeed, are humorous and grotesque. 
But the most moving part of Mr. Mor- 


ET] 


genthau’s narrative ‘will be his account of the 
Armenian massacres. Americans who have 
read of the most fearful atrocities of the past— 
the Sicilian Vespers, the slaughter of the 
Albigenses, the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
—usually regard such outbreaks of bigotry and 
race hatred as belonging to ancient times. 
Yet the gruesome fact. remains that the most 
awful and ferocious manifestations of the 
human spirit recorded in history have taken 
place in the last three years. Even Abdul 
Hamid’s Armenian massacres shrink inte 
insignificance beside those promoted by Tal- 
aat and Enver, the young men who came into 
power as the standard bearers of Turkish de- 
mocracy! In 1914, there were about 1,500,000 
Armenians in the Turkish Empire; there 
are now perhaps 700,000. The remaining 
800,000 have been killed. As Talaat proudly 
said, when discussing these massacres: “| 
have done more in three months in solving 
the Armenian problem than Abdul Hamid 
accomplished in thirty years.”’ Mr. Morgen- 
thau will not only describe these massacres 
in all their terrible details, but he will also 
tell of his constant but unavailing attempts 
to stop them. He will relate his repeated 
personal interviews with the Turkish authori- 
ties, and disclose how they accepted full respon- 
sibility for the atrocities. Mr. Morgenthau 
will tell of his repeated appeals to Von Wangen- 
heim, the German Ambassador, to join him in 
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THE MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA 
The finest structure in Turkey, formerly a Christian church, built by the Byzantines many centuries before the Tur- 


kish invasion. 
that compares with it 

forcing Talaat and Enver to end this murder- 
ous orgy, and how the German diplomats 
coldly refused to second his efforts. 

“This war,’’ Mr. Morgenthau said recently, 
“is the culmination of a_ historic process 
that began in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
when Prussia, under the domination of the 
Hohenzollerns, became one of the leading 
European Powers. The history of Prussia 
for two hundred years has developed logically 
and irresistibly. Just as the Roman Empire, 
starting in a hamlet built on the seven hills, 
grew until it dominated the world, so the 
Prussians have fondly imagined that their own 


The Turks have imitated this structure in building many of their mosques, but have created nothing 


State, beginning with the little patrimony of 
Brandenburg, is divinely appointed to attain 
universal empire. It .seems ridiculous to 
Americans, Englishmen, and Frenchmen, who 
regard their own social and political systems 
as enormously superior to Germany’s, that 
they should be expected to play to the new 
German Empire the part that Carthaginians, 
Greeks, Macedonians, Persians, and Gauls 
played to the encircling Roman State of an- 
tiquity. But such is the rdle which the Kaiser 
has marked out for us. Germany has made 
her greatest strides to this goal in my own life- 
time. The years following the death of 











Frederick were inglorious for Prussia; but 
when Europe had finally settled down after the 
Napoleonic era, Prussia began rapidly to forge 
ahead. The success that accompanied Prussian 
arms in the sixties—the defeat of Denmark, 
Austria, and France, and the creation of the 
German Empire—simply intoxicated the gov- 
erning caste with the passion for unlimited dom- 
ination. For the last forty years the Hohen- 
zollern monarchy, in all its manifestations— 
political, social, commercial—has been pursu- 
ing this plan for universal empire. Their 
strength has consisted, not so much in their 
own prowess as in the criminal carelessness of 
their neighbors. As Lloyd George says, they 
planned to murder Europe in her sleep. Ger- 
many not alone organized herself, as never was 
done before, for this war, but took almost equal 
pains to disorganize the other nations. But 
this German scheme must not triumph, for it 
would mean the triumph of force over justice 
in the government of human affairs. 

“It would establish Kaiserism, Junkerism, 
or autocracy, call it what you will—i mean the 
usurpation of power by a small band of self- 
perpetuating rulers who arrogate to themselves 
the right to govern the hundreds of millions 
of human beings who average better than the 
kings. ‘Think of the spectacle of Ludwig II of 
Bavaria, legally declared insane after years of 
misrule or non rule of his kingdom, succeeded 
by another insane man, Otto. Think of a 
people of a modern state bowing down to 
lunatics for forty-seven years! And a war-mad 
Kaiser wants now to establish his rule over all 
of us. Think of the weak-minded Czar Nicho- 
las influenced by his wife and the power of Ras- 
putin—think of a system by which his feeble 
intelligence could mar the happiness of 170 
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millions of people, a system responsible for the 
ignorance which makes Russia, in anarchy, 
the prey of Germany to-day, the evil results 
of one autocracy playing into the hands of 
another. Think of all the nations, our own 
included, being at the mercy of the war-crazed 
William, who said to his armies of the East in 
1914: ‘I am the instrument of the Almighty. 
I am His sword, His agent. Woe and death 
to those who are opposed to my will! Woe 
and death to those who do not believe in my 
mission! Woe and death to all cowards. 
Let them perish, all the enemies of the 
German people! God demands their destruc- 
tion; God Who, by my mouth, bids you do His 
will.’ 

“Shall all the wonderful development of 
democratic Europe, and with it our own dem- 
ocracy, be cut down by one fell swoop of the 
Hohenzollern axe? There is no compromise. 
Bernhardi was right. For autocracy it is 
world power or downfall. And to us is given 
the greatest opportunity that men have ever 
had to establish our principles all over the 
world. Our democracy is now as it has always 
been, a vigorous, militant, proselyting spirit. 
It is the religion of freedom to be spread among 
all peoples. 

“Tt is impossible to admit that the hundreds 
of millions of freemen of the world who are 
doing the thinking, inventing, improving, and 
upbuilding of humanity, will consent to delay 
the inevitable death struggle between the two. 
There must be no compromise. The present 
civilization has been intrusted tous. Wemust 
not waste it or permit this great heritage to 
be destroyed. We must hand it down to our 
children not weakened, but strengthened and 
no longer menaced by autocracy.” 








[The first of Mr. Morgenthau’s articles, published in the May number, 
will describe how the German Ambassador at Constantinople, Baron von 
Wangenbheim, obtained complete ascendency over the group of adventurers 
who controlled Turkey in 1914, and thereby practically obtained posses- 
sion of the Turkish Empire. Mr. Morgenthau will show that Germany, 
months before the European War broke out, had secured control of the 
Turkish Army; tn other words, that Turkey’s participation in the war on 
Germany’s side was part of the elaborate preparation which the Kaiser 
had made for carrying out his plan of universal conquest.| 
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PATROLLING THE AVENUES OF PUBLICITY 


Making it Safe for the Public to Accept at Face Value the Advertisements it Sees 


BY 


MERLE SIDENER 


(Chairman of the National Vigilance Committee of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World) 


HE victims of A. C. Bidwell and 
his fraudulent International Auto- 
mobile League are strewn so thickly 
throughout the United States that 
it is impossible to relate his story in 
any community without one or more persons 
grinning sheepishly. For Bidwell amassed 


a fortune by making it his aim to gather: 


them in as fast as they were born, even to the 
speed of one a minute, if he could find them 
that fast. 

Yet thousands of “members” of this 
League do not yet know that the Government 
has closed up the concern and that Bidwell 
pleaded guilty in Federal Court to the charge 
of using the mails to defraud. They merely 
know that it cost them ten dollars to get into 
the League and from thirty to one hundred 
dollars to get out of it, and that they charged 
up the loss to fraudulent advertising. 

Bidwell might have been gathering his 
second and third crop of suckers by now had 
not the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World turned upon him and his activities the 
great vacuum cleaning system with which it 
is ridding advertising of the fakirs and crooks 
who have used this modern business force 
known as publicity to rob the public of both 
money and confidence. 

The International Automobile League is not 
the only get-rich-quick scheme which has 
been overhauled in the house-cleaning. Within 
a period of about a year, several hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of advertising offered 
by unworthy enterprises was refused ty the 
newspapers of the country, following 
information-reports issued by the National 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs. Without the aid of advertising, 
most of these frauds wither and die. The 
Committee has proceeded on the theory that 
the public has a right to believe advertising 
and that the damage being done by dishonest 
advertising is not confined to the financial 
loss suffered by victims of the grafters. 

For instance, when W. Baer Ewing hunted 


up a young mechanic named Paul Ford in 
Minneapolis, and borrowed his name so he 
could call a new concern the “Ford Tractor 
Company,” and thereby trade on the name 
of a nationally known manufacturing insti- 
tution, it was realized that the advertising 
campaign to sell stock in the new company 
would not only cost the “investors’’ money 
but would in the end tend to destroy their 
confidence in legitimate investment oppor- 
tunities. 

Or when the International India Rubber 
Company bloomed forth in South Bend, 
Indiana, and sought to sell its securities 
because it was located at the home of the 
famous Studebaker family, and because it had 
imported a man named Studebaker as its 
president, it was all too evident that the 
degree of success attained in this effort would 
be proportionate to the financial loss of its 
victims with an accompanying destruction of 
confidence in advertising and legitimate busi- 
ness. 

So it was with a score or so of large frauds 
that were promptly nipped in the bud by the 
dissemination of inside information. gathered 
by the Associated Advertising Clubs. In 
some instances the Government, through its 
Post Office Department, issued fraud orders 
against the companies concerned, and in others 
indictments were returned by Federal grand 
juries against the promoters, the evidence 
being furnished by investigators employed 
by the Advertising Clubs. 

War conditions, with attendant prosperity 
for certain classes of labor, have encouraged 
the fakirs to offer so many new and alluring 
investment opportunities that it has not been 
possible to head them all. But the public 
has been warned and it is fairly easy to 
recognize the breed. The offers of fabulous 
returns for the investment of a few dollars in 
an oil stock, offered at 3 cents a share, ought 
to be sufficient to warn any thinking person 
to beware. Or the carefully veiled promise 
of large dividends in this or that new company, 
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because some well known and _ successful 
concern has paid large returns to its original 
investors, ought to act as a red flag of warning 
to the man or woman who has saved a few 
hundred dollars against a rainy day. 

No standard magazine of established repu- 
tation will accept the advertising of this class 
of promotions and it is becoming more difficult 
for the schemers to exploit their offerings 
through the newspapers. Here and there are 
oases for the crook thirsting for easy money, 
in the form of newspapers that have noi yet 
recognized their responsibility to their readers. 
Such papers, however, are usually so full of 
the noisome publicity that respectable people 
are avoiding them as they do other segregated 
districts, and such papers are therefore being 
robbed of their power to harm. The day is 
rapidly approaching when the publisher that 
deliberately accepts the money of the crooked 
promotor for distributing his dishonest adver- 
tising will be regarded as an accessory to the 
crime. It is entirely reasonable to expect the 
publisher to investigate advertising messages 
which on their face look suspicious, before he 
inserts them in his periodical. Otherwise, he 
gives the crook a note of introduction to his 
subscribers, for the presence of the advertising 
in his pages must necessarily carry with it the 
spirit of introduction, if not of absolute 
indorsement. 


A TWO-MAN FACTORY 


The Alliance Tire and Rubber Company 
offered its stock for sale through newspaper 
advertisements, and said “The Alliance factory 
has been working twenty-two hours a day to 
catch up with its orders.”” Yet when the plant 
was visited by the Committee investigator, 
one man was found at work on a tire and 
another man was making repairs to a casing, 
while reputable citizens of Alliance declared 
that the plant had been closed for months. 
Subsequently Milton Bejach, president of the 
company, Warren C. Daniel, an_ alleged 
broker who advertised and sold the stock, 
and Raymond M. Bond, an associate of Daniel, 
were indicted by the Federal grand jury of 
New York on a charge of using the mails to 
defraud. And slight inquiry on the part of 
the publishers who accepted the advertising 
would have revealed the facts and saved their 
subscribers thousands of dollars. 

Most of the enterprises that are formed for 
the explicit purpose of bilking the public 
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these days, are organized on a big scale—on 
paper. They incorporate for millions of 
dollars. It is just as easy to have a paper 
capital of ten million dollars as of ten thousand 
dollars. And they get their returns in a 
proportionately big way. No one knows what 
Bidwell made out of his scheme, for the only 
records that were ever found were those 
showing $559,825 received for stock in the 
International Automobile League Tire Com- 
pany of Buffalo, which was merely a side 
issue with Bidwell. This half million dollars 
was by-product. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BELOW COST 


Bidwell’s real income was from the sale 
of. memberships in the International Auto- 
mobile League, which was advertised as a 
coéperative buying organization through which 
the members might obtain standard auto- 
mobile accessories at ridiculously low prices. 
These receipts were augmented by the pur- 
chase price of the accessories—members had 
to send cash with the order and they rarely 
received what they bought, but instead 
something inferior which made Mr. Bidwell 
a comfortable profit. And finally the members 
usually paid from $30 to $50 as “back dues”’ 
in the League after they had accepted their 
first loss and forgotten its existence. But 
Bidwell’s persuasive follow-up system ex- 
tracted the delinquent dues because of the 
vivid picture of embarrassment that would 
come to the victim if suit should be brought 
in his own home town with attendant publicity. 

The member had gladly paid the first ten 
dollars when he joined the League, after being 
shown the catalogue with practically all 
standard accessories listed at prices away 
below market. Surely it was a good thing— 
more than the annual dues would be saved 
on the first automobile tire ordered. So the 
application blank for membership was signed 
and the signer usually did not take the trouble 
to read all the fine print on the sheet. Then 
he proceeded to order a standard tire, or most 
likely a set of them, for why not take advantage 
of the great bargain. In due time came a cordial 
form-letter from Bidwell thanking the new 
member for the order and saying the tires would 
be shipped at once. But the letter did not 
specify what kind of tires. When the wrappings 
were removed, lo, the tires were stamped 
“National,” made by the International Auto- 
mobile League Tire Company of Buffalo. 
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Indignation! Yes, righteous indignation on 
the part of the member. He had ordered 
Standard Cord Tires, and he certainly knew 
them when he saw them, and these before him 
were not of that make. So he sat himself down 
and wrote a letter to Mr. Bidwell, calculated 
to make that philanthropic gentleman take 
notice. In due time again—Mr Bidwell’s 
wonderful system of form letters was so timed 
that the right letter always went at the right 
time without distracting Mr. Bidwell’s at- 
tention from the pleasing pastime of slitting 
open envelopes containing checks and cash— 
in due time came a suave letter which suggested 
to the member that he read carefully the 
duplicate of the application which he signed 
and sent in for membership. For fear he had 
mislaid his duplicate, a copy was enclosed. 
The member did read, and he found the part 
to which the letter specifically referred. It 
provided that in event that the particular 
goods specified by a member were not im- 
mediately available, then and in that event 
Mr. Bidwell could substitute something else 
just as good—Mr. Bidwell to be the judge of 
what was just as good. And further reference 
to the letter just received brought the re- 
assuring information that National Tires were 
listed in the catalogue at a higher price than 
the tires that had been specified, but out of the 
goodness of his heart Mr. Bidwell would 
furnish the Nationals for the exact amount of 
money already forwarded. 

Well, what seemed to be the use cf arguing— 
the scheme was evidently fraudulent. Let 
them keep the first ten dollars and the hundred 
or so forwarded for tires and the member 
would charge it up to experience. And 
strange to relate that was entirely satis- 
factory to Bidwell, for he did not try to 
persuade the member to buy more goods. 
No, his game was to let the member’s memory 
lapse. Then he waited three years, or if he 
did not need the money that soon, he waited 
five years. Another form letter then arrived. 
It politely called the member’s attention to 
the fact that he had overlooked paying his 
dues—$30 if the lapsed period was three 
years and $50 if it had been five. That of 
course added insult to injury and the member 
used asbestos paper on which to inscribe his 
reply. But of course Bidwell never saw the 
reply. But his “system” caused another 
form letter to go forward, suggesting that the 
member again read his membership application, 
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especially referring to an unnoticed secticn 
which provided that a member might “re- 
sign’ provided he did so in the period of 
sixty days prior to the end of his year, and 
sent his resignation by registered mail. The 
member had not resigned, therefore he was 
still a member, and therefore he owed back 
dues. Enclosed with this letter was an un- 
obstrusive little newspaper clipping, pur- 
porting to record the action of a court some- 
where in giving judgment to the International 
Automobile League against a member for 
delinquent dues. Sober thought persuaded 
the member that if he resisted, his attorney 
fees would exceed the amount of the back dues 
and—oh well, he just paid it to get rid cf it. 


THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE INVESTIGATES 


That was the game as it was being played 
by the International Automobile League when 
Richard H. Lee, special counsel for the 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs began his investigations. After 
enough time had elapsed to gather the facts, 
Mr. Lee asked the Post Office Department 
for a fraud order. Judge W. H. Lamar, 
solicitor for the Department, looked into the 
situation and then summoned Bidwell. That 
was the beginning of the longest hearing ever 
recorded in that department. Bidwell tried 
all the tricks the best lawyers could suggest. 
He caused delays. He twisted and squirmed 
and Judge Lamar was patient. When his 
counsel had exhausted all other resources, 
they announced that they would ask for time 
to bring to Washington prominent business 
and professional men from all over the United 
States—men who would testify that the 
League had more than made good on all its 
agreements. This was the big play that had 
been held in reserve. It had proved most 
efficient in another court where a prominent 
tire manufacturing concern had arraigned 
Bidwell in an attempt to stop his misrepre- 
sentation with regard to that company’s tires. 

But fortunately Mr. Lee had _ studied 
Bidwell’s previous defense. And he had dis- 
covered the extreme cleverness of that defense. 
The court record in that case showed that 4 
number of prominent citizens had testified 
that the League had delivered to them just 
what they had ordered and at the prices 
stipulated. These were men whose honesty 
and integrity could not be questioned, and as 
the result of their testimony, the trial judge 
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acquitted Bidwell with the suggestion that it 
looked as if the tire trust was persecuting a 
competitor. 

In investigating the evidence for the defense 
in that case Mr. Lee had made some interesting 
discoveries. He learned that Bidwell’s agents 
had used these reputable citizens as “plants”’ 
—as decoys to help attract other members to 
the League. He usually had one in each com- 
munity. This was accomplished by the 
League’s agent going to Dr. Wellknown, 
inducing him to become a member and at 
once taking his order for, perhaps, a set of 
standard tires. That same afternoon, the 
new tires were nicely fitted to the Doctor’s 
car. “Service, Doctor, service,’ said the 
smiling agent as he departed. In a month or 
so, around came the agent again. 

“How are those tires coming on Doctor,” 
he asked casually. Of course the doctor said 
they were entirely satisfactory, for they were 
actually the high grade tires he had specified. 

“Suppose-I take a look at them,” said the 
agent as he started for the garage. 

In a few minutes he came back, apparently 
alarmed. 

“Why doctor, those tires are not standing 
up at all,” he exclaimed. “I can’t understand 
it. We will have to replace them. Mr. 
Bidwell would never stand for that sort of 
thing at all.”’ 

And without waiting to explain further, 
away he would go, returning in an hour or so 
with a complete new set of the same standard 
make of tires. Removing the first set, he 
would replace them with the brand new tires, 
and, tossing the others into the corner, he 
would remark nonchalantly, “Just give those 
to your chauffeur, Doctor.” 

Of course the Doctor was surprised. Of 
course he was pleased. Two sets of standard 
tires for less than the price of one set! Great 
bargain! Great service! Great International 
Automobile League! And right while he was 
in the mood, Mr. Agent suggested that if he 
felt that way about it, he might write a little 
letter to the “old man” for it would please 
him to know that his generosity was ap- 
preciated. The letter would be forthcoming 
and thereafter it was a magic wand to wave 
around the heads of other prospects in that 
community to charm their money from their 
pockets. And incidentally, Dr. Wellknown 
and scores of other men equally prominent in 
their communities, went willingly to New 
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York to testify in behalf of Bidwell and his 
League and they were honest in their friend- 
liness. 

But these things Mr. Lee knew, when the 
case was being heard by Judge Lamar. And 
over in his room at the hotel he had such a 
stack of depositions from people who had not 
enjoyed the same special treatment as Dr. 
Wellknown, that he was able to whisper to 
the Bidwell counsel that he would produce 
100 such depositions for every favorable 
witness they produced. And the Bidwell 
counsel rested their case right. there. 

Of course Solicitor Lamar issued a fraud 
order. And within the next few weeks he 
issued five more fraud orders against new 
concerns that Bidwell tried to start one after 
the other under the names of employees and 
relatives. Then he was indicted by a 
Federal grand jury and he entered a plea of 
guilty to the charge. And there ended one of 
the most interesting chapters of fraud and 
misrepresentation the country has known. 


INCORPCRATED AND INDICTED 


The Emerson Motors Company, incorpo- 
rated for $10,000,000 under the laws of 
Delaware, and with offices in New York, was 
another company that used advertising in 
an effort to sell stock to the public, and which 
came under the observation of Richard H. 
Lee. Much of the advertising was built 
around R. C. Hupp, heralded as the “chief 
engineer,” and an attempt was made to trade 
on the success of the Hupp Motor Company 
and the Ford Motor Company, references 
being made to the large sums made by the 
original investors in those companies. Mr. 
Lee showed in a published report that the 
claims made for Hupp as an engineer were 
misleading, that he was not responsible for 
the success of the Ford Company as intimated 
in the advertising and that he had been en- 
joined by the courts from making any public 
claim to having been the designer or maker 
of the Hupmobile. Upon the showing of mis- 
representation made in the claims, practic- 
ally every newspaper in the country refused 
to publish more of the company’s advertising, 
and subsequently the officers of the company, 
together with the brokers who sold the stock, 
were indicted by a Federal grand jury in New . 
York accused of using the mails to defraud. 

The Ebert-Duryea Farm Tractor Company 
of Chicago, discovered a new method for 
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separating men from their money and finally 
succeeding in attracting the personal attention 
of Mr. Lee. This company did not intend to 
appear as a “piker” and incorporated for 
$30,000,000 under the laws of South Dakota. 
The whole issue of $30,000,000 of stock was 
understood to have been transferred to 
Charles E. Duryea, one of the directors, for 
“patents.” The company advertised that it 
had no stock to sell. Its plan was to sell 
territorial rights for the sale of its tractors, 
and from $15,000 to $100,000 was asked for 
the sales rights. No tractors were at that 
time being built, but the company generously 
offered to accept the cash from its agents and 
as security give the agents “first mortgage 
convertible 6 per cent. gold bonds” issued by 
the company. The bonds were “issued” on 
the patent rights owned by the company, at a 
time when no tractor had been built by them 
and no one really knew whether the patents 
were worth a cent—their own officers admitted 
this fact when questioned. Large space was 
being used in the newspapers, but the report 
issued by the National Vigilance Committee 
put an end to most of this exploitation. 


FORD AND STUDEBAKER 


The Ford Tractor Company, promoted by 
W. Baer Ewing, also used large newspaper 
advertisements until an investigation by Mr. 
Lee exposed them and stopped their publicity. 
And a few months later Ewing, Nichols F. 
Wilson, an alleged broker, Robert P. Matches, 
another broker, and the Ford Tractor Com- 
pany were indicted in New York. This 
company’s “literature” drew an entrancing 
word picture of young Ford as a boy on the 
farm, following his weary way across the field 
behind the plow, and dreaming of that day 
when he would invent a machine that would 
do the plowing. And the fact was that Paul 
B. Ford had absolutely nothing to do with 
the creation of either the company or the 
tractor, but was working for an electrical 
engineer in Minneapolis when Ewing found 
his name in a directory, and decided it was a 
good name for the tractor company. Ford 
told Lee the whole story and admitted that he 
was sick of the deception. Yet that company 
gathered in thousands of dollars of money 
from people who thought if “Mr. Ford” was 
behind the tractor it would certainly be a 
great money maker, and who eagerly bought 
the stock. 
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Likewise the name of “Studebaker” was 
the mystic word used by the International 
India Rubber Company of South Bend, 
with which to entice the willing dollars, and 
so successful was the advertising that on the 
day Mr. Lee arrived at the small office of the 
company in South Bend, the man in charge 
was frightened by the shower of money that 
was pouring in through the mails. 

The advertising featured “Peter E. Stude- 
baker” as the president, and did not take the 
trouble to explain that the gentleman was not 
in any way connected with the Studebaker cor- 
poration. Hewasa resident of Cincinnati and 
he had no residence in. South Bend and no 
business connection there except that with 
the International India Rubber Company. 
All the advertising made deliberate attempt 
to identify the enterprise with the men behind 
the Studebaker corporation. It was said that 
the “Studebakers intend to make South 
Bend the headquarters of the largest tire 
factory on earth as well as the largest auto- 
mobile plant.” When the real facts were 
published by the Associated Advertising Clubs, 
the newspapers ceased to print the advertising, 
and thousands of dollars were refunded to 
“investors” who threatened court action 
when the truth became known. 

Many other frauds, less pretentious, have 
found it difficult to proceed because of the 
reports on true conditions that have gone out 
from the headquarters of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs in Indianapolis. Some of 
these fakirs have not been amenable to the 
law because they have been clever enough to 
make all their promises of dividends de- 
pendent upon future actions by the companies, 
and until the time had been accomplished 
during which they were to fulfill their promises, 
actual legal charges of fraud could not be 
enforced. But their own weapon of publicity 
has been turned upon them, and they have 
not been able to withstand the white light 
when focused upon their ulterior motives. 

The exposure of some of the largest frauds, 
however, has had a wholesome effect in dis- 
couraging the smaller ones, and the Associated 
Advertising Clubs purpose to continue to 
patrol the avenues of publicity until the high- 
way is safe for women and children unac- 
companied—until advertising is no longer 
available for business bandits and _bush- 
whackers—until advertising is made worthy 
of maximum public confidence. 
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Col. Samuel McRoberts 


Head of the Procurement Division of the Ordnance Bureau of the War Department 


LAWYER, who became the treas- 
urer of a meat packing company 
from which he graduated to the 
vice-presidency of a bank, is the 
head of the procurement division 

of the Ordnance Bureau of the War Depart- 
ment. 

The most fun he ever had, Col. Samuel 
McRoberts has often told his friends, was when 
as a boy on his father’s farm in Missouri he 
used to drop down between the rafters in the 
mule sheds upon the backs of the unbroken 
mules, wrap his arms and legs about them 
and let them kick. Any one who enjoyed 
this was well equipped to meet almost any 
tough proposition. But the main thing 
about the mule story is that young Mc- 
Roberts tackled his tough proposition in the 
easiest way. 

When the boy decided that he was going 
to be a lawyer, he taught school a few years 
to get enough money to pay his way through 
Baker University and take the law course at 
the University of Michigan. 


The year 1893 found him, at the age of 
twenty-four, beginning the practice of law in 
Chicago. In his second year he had a case 
against Armour & Co. The company lost 
the case but won the attorney. McRoberts’s 
refusal to compromise attracted the attention 
of Mr. P. A. Armour, head of the packing 
company. In 1895 Mr. McRoberts became 
attorney for Armour & Company. In 1904, 
at the age of thirty-five, he became treasurer. 

As treasurer of Armour & Co. he handled the 
sale of $30,000,000 in bonds to the National 
City Bank of New York and Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. in 1909. His ability so impressed Mr. 
Frank A. Vanderlip and the other officers of 
the National City Bank that they offered 
him the position of vice-president of their 
institution. 

His training of law, business, and finance 
have added a valuable experience to his 
forceful and aggressive character, but his 
energy creates no friction. He still has 
the habit of getting on top of his job as he got 
on top of the mules, by the easiest way. 
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Col. Guy E. Tripp 


Head of the Production Division of the Ordnance Bureau of the War Department 


OLONEL Guy E. Tripp, chairman 
of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, whose 
job in Washington is to see that 
the Ordnance Department gets 

what it wants when it wants it, has an effective 
way of getting things done as he wants them. 
He doesn’t say much, but when he does talk 
it is in such a clear and convincing way that 
others are likely to agree with him. 

The story is told in the Stone and Webster 
organization of how he once convinced his 
associates there. The financing and manage- 
ment of a public utility property in a new field 
had been offered them, and Col. Tripp was 
asked to look into it. He reported that in his 

opinion it was worth doing. The reports of 

others were adverse to the proposition, and 
it was about to be turned down. Col. Tripp 
asked, if the firm did not care to go into it, 
if they had any objection to his doing so. That 
made them take a different view of the matter; 
they took over the property, and it proved to 
be one of the best public utility corporations 
which Stone and Webster ever acquired. 


Soon after receiving his Government ap- 
pointment, Col. Tripp left Washington ona 
circuit of the manufacturing plants to see what 
could be done to speed up deliveries of guns 
and ammunition. Because of his experience 
and his character there is reason to believe 
that he will be able to help the makers of guns 
and ammunition solve their problems and the 
problems of their relations with the Govern- 
ment, and speed up deliveries. 

In 1910 he was appointed chairman of the 
reorganization committee of the Metropolitan 
Street Railways of New York City. It was 
in that position that he demonstrated remark- 
able ability to bring opposing interests into 
agreement. 

The two leading private banking groups 
in New York came to know of Mr. Tripp’s 
fairness and honesty through his handling 
of the Metropolitan reorganization. He has 
the friendship and respect of both. The list 
of companies in which he is a director ranges 
through the alphabet from the American 
International Corporation to the Wabash 
Railway. 
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Lt. Col. Charles N. 


T. COL. CHARLES N. BLACK, the 
civilian engineer recently added to 
the purchase section of the Ordnance 
Department, has a reputation for 
carrying through whatever he under- 

takes, whether it be a difficult engineering 
problem or the tracking of a grizzly bear in the 
high Sierras. Nothing is too hard for him to 
undertake. 

While a student at Princeton, although not 
known as a crack athlete, Black challenged 


the champion college swimmer, agreeing to . 


give him a ten yard handicap in a 100 yard 
swimming race. He then proceeded to endorse 
this- astounding proposition by offering to 
bet $ico—a large sum in those days—that he 
would win the race. The bet was covered, 
and the entire college, faculty included, 
assembled on the chosen day to witness the 
race. Black cut his way through the water by 
the then little known “crawl” stroke, overcame 
his antagonist’s handicap, and won by a neck. 

One of his early undertakings for the engin- 
eering firm of Ford, Bacon & Davis, of 
which he is a member, was the construction 


Black 


Assistant to the Chief of the Ordnance Bureau of the War Department 


of a lighting and power plant and street rail- 
way in Atlanta, Ga. After solving the engin- 
eering difficulties, Mr. Black found publicity 
in the open the only way to counteract local 
antagonisms. This was accomplished through 
handbills and the purchase of the Atlanta 
Journal from Mr. Hoke Smith. Subsequently 
he built up or managed various public utility 
properties in the South and West; principally 
in New Orleans, Birmingham, Kansas City, 
and San Francisco. 

When Mr. Edward R. Stettinius needed 
assistance in the export department of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., in handling the munition pur- 
chases in this country for Great Britain and 
France, Mr. Black was one of the men he 
called about him. That alone is good testi- 
mony of Col. Black’s qualification to fill the 
position he now holds in the purchase section 
of the office of the Chief of Ordnance. But 
back of his experience and training is an out- 
standing ability to go straight to the kernel 
of a situation and carry a thing through that 
makes his service of particular value to the 
Government at this time. 
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Mr. Ralph Crews 


Lega! Adviser of the Ordnance Bureau of the War Department 


HEN Ralph Crews was 17 

years old—he is 41 now— 

he started to study law, 

working as a clerk in his 

father’s law office by day 
and attending the Chicago College of Law by 
night. He was admitted to the bar before he 
was 21. When only 29 years old he was 
general counsel for the National Packing 
Company—the old beef trust, since dissolved. 
In this capacity he continued until 1912 when 
the dissolution came. 

His chief characteristics. are concentration 
and energy. For example: He prepared the 
evidence in the trial of the ten big Chicago 
packers accused of violation of the Sherman 
Act, which resulted in their acquittal. During 
the trial, and without warning, the Govern- 
ment demanded by the following morning a 
list of all original stockholders of all packing 
concerns—there were several dozens of them 
—affiliated with the National Packing Com- 
pany. The counsel for the packers were sure 
it couldn’t be done. To trace the countless 
changes in ownership would involve a search 
through scores of record books. But Crews 


spent the night in his office, surrounded by 
clerks, working there until within five minutes 
of court time the following day. He appeared 
in court as the bailiff sounded the gavel with 
a great chart showing ownership of stock in 
all packing concerns, carried through, transfer 
by transfer, down to the last owners. 

“Crews just went over to his office and 
started concentrating,” one of his associate 
lawyers said. 

“He has an extraordinarily developed fac- 
ulty of speeding up and concentrating all 
energy about him and without wasting any 
of it. He never looks at a letter or a docu- 
ment once he has dictated it. He knows just 
what he wants when he does a thing and it 
isn’t necessary for him to duplicate effort. 
And he has an indexed mind into which he 
carefully files away his business. His memory 
is never at fault. He can recall any business 
transaction, even down to any letter or docu- 
ment connected with it, without resorting to files 
oraclerk. Heisa champion concentrator.” 

He plays as wholeheartedly as he works. 
Once out on the golf links or reading history 
or driving his motor, business is a blank page. 














From a drawing by Francis Dodd 


GENERAL SIR HENRY SEYMOUR RAWLINSON 


The British Militaty Representative at the Inter-Allied conference at Versailles 





(See next page) 














General Sir Henry Seymour Rawlinson 


Bart., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


ENERAL RAWLINSON entered the 6oth Rifles of the British Army 
in 1884, and served for four years with Lord Roberts, then Commander- 
in-Chief in India. In 1888 he was with the Mounted Infantry in the Burma 
Campaign, and in 1891 transferred to the Coldstream Guards. In 1897-8 he 
served as an aide to Lord Kitchener in the Soudan Campaign, being present 
at the battles of Atbara and Omdurman. He was at the siege of Ladysmith, 
in the South African War, and for eighteen months was in command of a 
Mobile Column, during which time he was in action several times against 
General Jan C. Smuts, who is now a Lieutenant-General in the British Army. 
At the outbreak of the European War General Rawlinson was placed in 
command of the 4th Division on the Aisne, and later was in command of the 
new IV Corps which landed in Flanders, in October, 1914. It was this corps 
that held the line on the right of General Haig at the First Battle of Ypres. 

At the Battle of Neuve Chapelle the IV Corps again took a prominent part, 
and in September, 1915, General Rawlinson commanded three of its 
divisions, the 1st, 15th, and 47th, in the Battle of Loos. The 15th Division 
took the village of Loos and Hill 70, and advanced to the suburbs of Lens. 

In the spring of 1916 General Rawlinson was appointed to the command 
of the new Fourth Army, which took its place in the Somme area. He was 
in command of the whole front when the Battle of the Somme opened. When 
the German retreat in the spring of 1917 began General Rawlinson led the 
southern part of the British advance, and his men'took Peronne, and ad- 
vanced almost to St. Quentin. 

Probably Sir Henry Rawlinson is one of Britain’s ablest generals, and is 
one who has had the experience necessary to the making of an ideal com- 
mander. He is now acting as the British military representative on the 
Supreme War Council at Versailles. 
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GEN. PEYTON C. MARCH 
Chief of Staff, succeeding General Tasker H. Bliss 





Drawn from a photograph 
@ Harris & Ewing 
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TWO AMERICAN GENERALS 


General Peyton C. March 


ENERAL PEYTON C. MARCH, the Chief of Staff appointed to succeed 
General Tasker H. Bliss, has been a success in the army ever since the time 
he graduated from West Point. 

Having served in France in command of the American Artillery under General 
Pershing, he will be able to make use of his intimate knowledge of conditions in 
Europe to the best advantage in planning for the future operations of our Army. 

General March served as captain of the Astor Battery in the Philippines under 
General MacArthur during the Spanish-American War, and later, during the Russo- 
Japanese War, was one of the American military observers with General Kuroki’s 
army. With General Crowder, who was then a Colonel, Captain March was at 
the Battle of the Yalu, and he also witnessed a number of the engagements prior to 
that battle. 

The story of General March’s years in the service is filled with instances showing 
his exceptional energy and ability at organization. From the time of the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American war, when the new Chief of Staff was a Lieutenant, until 
General Pershing asked to have him sent to France to take command of the Amer- 
ican Artillery, he has shown by incident after incident that he is capable of quick, 
decisive action. His associates and subordinates in the Army are invariably strong 
in their commendation of him, and his ability to bring about codrdination in the 
departments under his control will be of particular value in his new post as Chief of 
Staff. 


Surgeon General William C. Gorgas 


Surgeon General Gorgas has been in the United States Army as a surgeon 
since 1880. From 1898 to 1902 he was chief sanitary officer of Havana, and his 
methods of combating yellow fever are responsible for the elimination of the disease 
in that city. As a result of his work in Havana, Congress, in 1903, made him 
Colonel Assistant Surgeon General. In 1904 he was made chief sanitary officer of 
the Panama Canal, and his work in the Canal Zone made possible the building of the 
Canal through what had been a country so troubled with disease that the Caucasians 
who went there were in constant danger from fevers. 

The work of maintaining proper sanitary conditions in our newly constructed 
camps and cantonments has devolved largely upon Surgeon General Gorgas, and 
except where his advice was not followed the results have been very much better 
than in any previous war in which we have been engaged. As a matter of fact 
there has never been a time in our history when the physical condition of the men 
in the Army has been so carefully looked out for, or when the sanitary conditions 
of their surroundings were more closely watched. 
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THE FIRST GLIMPSE 


The Man in Lower 3—Von Papen Again in the Background—Soldier 
or Criminal?—The Confession 


FRENCH 


Managing Editor of the Wor.Lp’s Work 


HE real mystery in the case of 

Werner Horn is this: Who was 

the man in Lower 3? (If he had 

only known——!) Because, ex- 

cept for this one missing fact, the 
story of Werner Horn is as clear as day. It is 
the story of a brave man, too honest to lie 
with a straight face, who was used by the 
villainous Von Bernstorff and Von Papen only 
after they had lied without a quiver, on at least 
three vital points, to him. He meant to 
fight the enemy of his country as a soldier 
fights, and they cynically sent him on an errand 
which they meant should be an errand of 
miscellaneous. crime, including murder. He 
was to go to a felon’s death, for this one of the 
many devilish plots they were concocting 
against American lives, while they lived in 
luxury in Washington and lied with smiling 
faces to the representatives of the people whose 
hospitality they were betraying. There have 
been few more despicably outrageous, more 
cold-blooded, crimes than this—except that 
other one (also of their devising) in the ship 
bombs case—but that is another story, to be 
told later. 

The story of Werner Horn begins in Guate- 
mala. Horn was the manager of a coffee 
plantation at Moka. He had seen ten years 
of service in the German Army when, in 1909, 
he got a furlough from the authorities in 
Cologne permitting him to go to Central 
America for two years. This furlough writes 
_ him down as an “Oberleutnant on inactive 

service.” That means, roughly, that he was 
a first lieutenant of the German Army, out of 
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OF THE SHIP BOMBS 


BY 
STROTHER 


uniform but subject to call ahead of all other 
classes of men liable for military duty. Then 
came the war. 

Two hours after word of “The Day”’ reached 
Moka, Werner Horn was packed and on his 
way to Germany. From Belize he sailed 
to Galveston, where he spent two weeks look- 
ing in vain for passage. Then on to New 
York, where he tried for a month to sail. 
Finding that impossible, he went to Mexico 
City and there learned that another man in 
Guatemala had his job. He had just found 
another one, on an American coffee plantation 
at Salto de Aguas, in Chiapas, and was about 
to go there by launch from Frontera, when he 
got a card telling him to try again to get to 
Germany. By December 26th he was back 
in New Orleans, and a few days later he was 
lodging in the Arietta Hotel on Staten Island. 

Now began a series of conferences with Von 
Papen. Horn was afire with honest zeal 
to serve the Fatherland, and Von Papen was 
unscrupulous as to how he did it. When he 
could not get passage for him back to Ger- 
many, Von Papen determined to use this 
blond giant (Horn is six feet two) for another 
purpose. He then unpacked his kit of lies. 





A little after the midnight of Saturday, 
December 29, 1914, a big German im rough 
clothes and cloth cap, entered the Grand 
Central Station, carrying a cheap brown suit- 
case. A porter seized it from him with an 
expansive smile. The smile faded long before 
they reached Car 34 of the one o’clock New 
Haven train to Boston. “Boss, yoh sho’ 
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WERNER HORN’S 
COMMISSION IN THE 
GERMAN ARMY 


Found in an iron- 
bound trunk in his room 
in the Arietta Hotel on 
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Staten Island. His posi- 
tion was approximately 
that of a first lieutenant, 
returned to civil life but 
of the class first subject 
to duty in the event of 
war 
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night of December 29-30, 1914? 


WHERE THE 
CHARGE WAS 
EXPLODED 


The suit case full of 
dynamite was placed be- 
side a beam at the Can- 
adian end of the bridge 














THE MAN IN UPPER 3 


Werner Horn’s railroad ticket from New York to Boston and 
his Pullman ticket for Upper 3 on the one o’clock New Haven 


The man in Lower 3 does not yet know that he slept 


peacefully above a suitcase filled with sixty sticks of dyna- 


Who had Lower 3 on Car 34 0n that train on the 
If he kept his ticket he has a 


valuable historic relic 
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MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


AND 





: MORIA CTEAALC slid | 
WERNER HORN’S PLAN OF ESCAPE 


The penciled line left from Vanceboro and down to Princeton was Horn’s own mark upon the map of the 
route by which he hoped to escape after he had blown up the International Bridge. He did not know the country 
and hence did not calculate upon the wilderness he was planning to traverse, unguided, in the dead of a New Eng- 
land winter. The penciled ring around St. John, N. B., gives the cue to his purpose in blowing up the bridge— 
St. John was a port from which the war supplies from America to Great Britain could be shipped for use against 
the Germans 











; Cea _| THE VANCEBORO BRIDGE 
3 Over which Horn walked at 
midnight in an 8o-mile gale 
with the thermometer at 30 
below zero, over ties covered 
with ice, being twice nearly run 
down by trains, to set the 
charge of dynamite which 
he hoped would destroy it. 
The cross marks the spot 
where the explosion was set off 
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VANCEBORO, MAINE 


With the bridge in the middle background which Horn attempted to destroy. He hid the suitcase containing 
the dynamite in a woodpile near one of the sidings the first night he arrived in Vanceboro, but had to postpone 


using it to three nights later 
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WERNER HORN’S NOTATIONS OF HIS ROUTE 


Written on the inside of a New Haven Railroad timetable, giving his destination as Vanceboro, Me., and the 
connection he was to make at Boston to get there 























has got a load o’ lead in theah,” was his puff- 
ing comment as he got his tip. The German 
grinned, and a few minutes later swung the 
suitcase carelessly against the steam-pipes 
under Lower 3, and clambered to the upper. 
A suitcase full of dynamite—and the man 
in Lower 3 slept on. 

Several people on the Maine Central train 
that left North Station, Boston, at eight 
o'clock the next morning, afterward identified 
the big blond German who left it at Vance- 
boro, Maine, at six forty-five that evening. 
None of them recalled his baggage. 

But trust the people in a country town to 
catalogue a stranger. Horn went directly from 
the train about his errand; which was reckon- 
ing without the Misses Hunter and the twelve- 
year-old Armstrong boy. They saw him 
toiling through the snow, marked the unusual 
weight of his suitcase from the way he car- 
ried it, saw him hide it in the woodpile by 
the siding—and then they talked. Soon Mr. 
Hunter hurried to the immigration office 
and told an inspector there about the sus- 
picious stranger. The inspector hurried 
down the railroad track and met Horn returning 
from the international bridge that spans the 
St. Croix River a few hundred feet away. 
He asked where the stranger was going. 
Horn’s reply was to ask the way to a hotel. 
When his name was next demanded he gave 
it as Olaf Hoorn, and said he was a Dane. 
The inspector then asked what he was in town 
for, and Horn said he was going to buy a 
farm. And finally, the inspector asked him 
where he came from. When Horn explained 
in detail that he had come from New York 
via Boston the inspector, with a true legal 
mind, decided that he “had no jurisdiction,” 
and let it go at that. His concern in life was 
with “immigrants” from Canada—and this 
man had proved that he had come from “an 
interior point.”” Hence he could do nothing 
officially, for the moment. 

But the Misses Hunter’s sharp 
eyes saw the stranger, after this inter- 
view, recover the suitcase from the 
woodpile before going on to Tague’s 


THE GERMAN COLORS WHICH HORN 
WORE ON THE BRIDGE 


Von Papen convinced him that by wearing 
the German colors (black, white, andi red) on 
each arm when he destroyed the bridge he be- 
came an officer of the German army waging war 
on Canada, and was no longer a civilian en- 
gaged in a personal crime 
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HORN’S APPLICATION FOR A FURLOUGH, AND (BELOW) 
THE FURLOUGH GRANTED TO HIM 
Issued by the military authorities of Cologne, on the Rhine near 
the Dutch border, permitting him to leave Germany for two years. 
The furlough was later extended, as Horn was gone nearly five years 
before the war broke out 
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Vanceboro Exchange Hotel for the 
night. The host at the hotel was not 
on duty when Horn registered, and 
never saw his baggage, but-his mother 
who happened to have occasion to 
enter Horn’s room in his absence on 
the following Monday, noticed the 
suitcase, tried to lift it, and wondered 
how any one could carry it. Horn 
was a marked man from the moment 
he arrived in town. 

Evidently he sensed the suspicions 
he aroused, for he made no effort to 
proceed about his business that night, 
orthe next. But shortly before eight 
o'clock on Monday night Horn gave 
up his room and said he was going to 
Boston on the eight o’clock train. He 
took his suitcase and disappeared. 
Instead of going to the station, he hid 
out in the woods until the last train 
for the night should go by. At 
eleven he was encountered in the 
railroad cut above the bridge by an 
employee of the Maine Central Rail- 
road, who got such unsatisfactory 
answers to his questions that he 
talked the matter over with a fellow 
workman in the roundhouse, thcugh 
without results. So Werner Horn 
marched out alone upon the bridge— 
alone except for his cigar and his 
suitcase, the spirit of the Fatherland 
upon him and the lying words of Von 
Papen in his ears. 

He had need of the fire of patriot- 
ism to warm his blood and to steel his 
courageous spirit. It was a black, 
winter night. The mercury was at 
thirty degrees below zero, the wind 
was blowing at eighty miles an hour, 
the ice was thick upon the cross-ties 
beneath his stumbling feet. The fine 
snow, like grains of flying sand, cut 
his skin in the gale. 

But Werner Horn was a patriot 
and a brave man. Von Papen had 
told him that over these rails flowed 
a tide of death to Germans—not 
only guns and shells, but dum-dum 
bullets that added agony to death. 
He must do his bit to save his fellow 
soldiers; must help to stop the tide. 
Destroy this bridge, and for a time 
at least the cargoes would be kept 
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from St. John and Halifax. It wasa 
short bridge, but a strategic one, 
and the most accessible. So Horn 
stumbled on: He must get beyond 
the middle. Von Papen had not 
urged it, but Werner Horn had balked 
about this business from the first— 
not through lack of courage (he would 
go as a soldier upon the enemy’s 
territory and there fire his single 
shot at any risk against their mil- 
lions), but he would not commit a 
crime for anybody, not even for 
the Kaiser; nor would he trespass on 
the soil of hospitable America. Hence 
on each sleeve he wore the colors 
of his country: three bands, of red 
and white and black. Von Papen 
had beguiled him into thinking these 
transformed him from a civilian to a 
soldier. Twice as he struggled 
through the darkness, he slipped and 
fell, barely saving himself from death 
on the ice below. Each time he 
clung doggedly to his suitcase full of 
dynamite. 

Suddenly a whistle shrieked behind 
him, and in a moment the glaring 
eyes of an express train’s locomotive 
shone upon him. Horn clutched 
with one hand at a steel rod of the 
bridge and swung out over black 
nothingness, holding the suitcase safe 
behind him with the other. The 
train thundered by, and left him 
painfully to recover his uncertain 
footing on the bridge. The second 
of Von Papen’s lies had been dis- 
proven. 

He had promised Horn that 
the last train for the night would 
have been gone at this hour, for 
Horn had said he would do noth- 
ing that would put human lives in 
peril. But Horn thought only that 
Von Papen had misunderstood the 
schedules. 

A few moments after he had got 
this shock, another whistle screamed 
at him from the Canadian shore, and 
again he made his quick, precarious 
escape by hanging out above the 
river by one hand and foot. He now 
decided that all schedules had been 
put awry, and that he must change 
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VON PAPEN’S HAND AGAIN 


The check signed by the military attaché of the German Embassy 
at Washington, corroborating other proofs that the Kaiser’s Govern- 
ment in the case of Werner Horn, as in so many others, had guided 
the violations of American neutrality and had plotted to take Ameri- 
can lives 
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THE MEDICINE MAN 


The letter tells its own story. The ignorance it reveals of the real 
meaning of the Horn episode suggests a reason for the rapidity with 
which German plots spread over the whole country in 1915 and the 
slowness with which Americans realized that they had a personal 
life and death stake in this war 
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his plans to be sure of not endangering human 
beings. To accomplish this, he cut off and 
threw away most of the fifty-minute fuse that 
he had brought along, and left only enough 
to burn three minutes. No train would come 
sooner than this, and then the explosion would 
warn everybody of the danger. 

In doing this, Horn deliberately cut himself 
off from hope of escaping capture. He had 
planned such an escape—an ingenious plan, 
too, except that it was traced on a railroad 
timetable map of the Maine woods in winter 
by a strange German fresh from the tropics. 
He had meant to walk back one station west- 
ward, then cut across the open country to the 
end of a branch line railroad, and then ride 
back to Boston on another line than that on 
which he came east to Vanceboro. It was 
a clever scheme, except that it missed all the 
essentials, such as the thirty miles of trackless 
woods, the snow feet-deep upon the level, the 
darkness of winter nights, and the deadly cold. 
Still, Horn childishly believed it feasible, and 
he did a brave and honorable thing to throw 
it overboard rather than to cause the death of 
innocent people. 

He fixed the dynamite against a girder 
of the bridge above the Canadian bank of the 
river, adjusted the explosive cap, and touched 
his cigar to the end of the three-minute fuse. 
Then he stumbled back across the gale-swept, 
icy bridge, made no effort to escape, and walked 
back into the hotel in Vanceboro, with both 
hands frozen, as well as his ears, his feet, 
and his nose. A moment after he entered 
the hotel, the dynamite exploded with a 


_ report that broke the windows in half the 


houses in the town and twisted rods and girders 
on the bridge sufficiently to make it unsafe 
but not enough to ruin it. 

Everybody in Vanceboro was aroused. 
Host Tague, of the Exchange Hotel, leaped 
from his bed and looked out of the window. 
Seeing nothing, he struck a light and looked 
at his watch, which said 1:10, and then he 
hurried into the hall, headed for the cellar, 
to see if his boiler had exploded. In the hall 
he faced the bathroom. There stood Werner 
Horn, who mildly said “Good morning” to 
his astonished host. Tague returned the 
greeting and went back to get his clothes on. 
He had surmised the truth, and Horn’s con- 
nection with it. When he came back out into 
the hall, Horn was still in the bathroom, and 
said: “I freeze my hands.’’ Small wonder, 


after five hours in that bitter gale. Tague 
opened the bathroom window and gave him 
some snow to rub on his frozen fingers, and 
then hurried to the bridge to see the damage. 
He found enough to make him press on to the 
station on the Canadian side, and then come 
back to Vanceboro, so that trains would be 
held from attempting to cross it. 

When he got back to his hotel, Horn asked 
to have again the room he had given up that 
evening. Tague had let it to another guest, 
but gave Horn a room on the third floor. 
There the German turned in and went to sleep. 

Meanwhile, human nature as artless as 
Werner Horn’s was at work in Vanceboro. 
The chief officer of law thereabouts was 
“John Doe,” a deputy sheriff, chief fish and 
game warden, and licensed detective for the 
state of Maine. His later testimony doubtless 
would have had a sympathetic reader in the 
Man in Lower 3 (if only he had known): 
“T was asleep at my home, which is about three 
or four hundred feet from the bridge; heard a 
noise about 1:10 A.M., which | thought was 
an earthquake, a collision of engines, or a 
boiler explosion in the heating plant. The 
noise disturbed me so that I could not get to 
sleep. (And the Man in Lower 3 slept on!) 
I got up in the morning at about half past 
five; met a man who said they had blown up 
the bridge.” 

But while Mr. Doe was about his dis- 
turbed slumbers, the superintendent of the 
Maine Central Railroad was making a Sheri- 
dan’s Ride through the night by special train 
from Mattawamkeag, fifty miles away. He, 
at least, was on the job—he had brought along 
a claim agent of the road, to take care of dam- 
age suits. When they reached the Vanceboro 
station, they sent for Mr. Doe, and when he 
arrived at seven o’clock, Canada also was repre- 
sented by two constables in uniform. This 


being a case for Law and not for Commerce, _ 


Mr. Doe took charge. He told the others 
that the first thing to do was to cover all 
the stations by telegraph and arrest all sus- 
picious parties. Then he led his posse to 
the hotel. 

There Mr. Tague told them about the Ger- 
man peacefully asleep upstairs. He led them 
to the upper floor and pointed out the room, 
but went no farther, as he thought there might 
be shooting. His sister, being of the same 
mind, sought the cellar. Doe knocked upon 
the door. 
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“What do you want?” called Werner Horn. 

“Open the door,” commanded Doe. 

The door swung open, and the big German 
sat back on his bed. Then he saw the Cana- 
dian uniforms and jumped for his coat. Doe 
shoved him back, and one of the constables 
got the coat, and the revolver in it. When 
Doe told Horn he was an American officer, 
Horn stopped resisting and said: 

“That’s all right, then. I thought you 
were all Canadians. | wouldn’t harm any one 
from here.” 

Doe handcuffed Horn to his own arm and 
took him to the Immigration Station to make 
an inquiry. Here Horn told a straightforward 
story, but with one embellishment that caused 
more excitement than all the rest, and that 
ultimately revealed his own character in its 
clearest light. This story was that he had 
not brought the dynamite in his suitcase, 
but that, by prearrangement, he had carried 
the empty suitcase to the bridge and there 
met an Irishman from Canada, to whom he 
gave the password “Tommy,” and that this 
Irishman had given him the explosive and 
then disappeared. 

“Tommy” immediately became a sensation 
who overshadowed Horn himself. Canadian 
officers scoured the Canadian shore for days, 
looking for this dangerous renegade, and Amer- 
icans were as zealous on our side of the river. 

But Horn himself was in a dangerous posi- 
tion. Lynching bees were discussed on both 
sides of the river, and probably only prompt 
action by the local authorities prevented one. 
Both to hold Horn for more serious prosecution 
and to get him out of peril, he was charged 
in the local police court with malicious mischief 
in breaking the window glass in one of the 
houses in Vanceboro; he pleaded guilty and 
was at once removed to Machias, the county 
seat, to serve thirty days in jail. Five days 
after the explosion, the Department of Justice 
had Horn’s signed confession, taken in person 
by the Chief of the Bureau of Investigation. 

It was in the giving of this confession that 
Werner Horn revealed himself most fully as 
a patriot and a gentleman, and, all uncon- 
sciously, revealed that the cynical Von Papen 
was a liar, a cold-blooded criminal, and, for 
the second time in the first months of the war, 
the secret hand behind the violations of 
American neutrality instigated through him 
and Bernstorff at the behest of the Imperial 
German Government. 
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When the government agent saw Horn in 
jail at Machias, and warned him that what he 
said would be used against him in proceed- 
ings for his extradition into Canada, or 
prosecution here, Horn told the same straight- 
forward story, with the same embellishment 
about “Tommy.” “I met a white man,” 
so Horn said, “whom | had never seen _ be- 
before, but who was about 35 or 40 years of 
age—clean shaven— Tommy’—I was. told 
to say ‘Tommy’ when I met him—I cannot 
say anything that would involve the consulate 
or the embassy—Germany is at war—lI re- 
ceived, however, an order which was from one 
who had a right to give it, a verbal order only-—— 
received it two or three days before leaving 
New York for Vanceboro.”’ 

Later he said: “I cannot speak of the rank 
of the man who gave the orders—I cannot 
even say that he was an officer. No one was 
present when the orders were given me in 
New York City. I cannot tell more because 
it was a matter for the Fatherland. I would 
rather go to Canada [where he knew they 
wanted to lynch him] than to tell more end 
my orders—this would be impossible—at least 
until after the war is over.” 

Horn admitted he had met Von Papen sey- 
eral times at the German Club in New York 
City, but no art could compel him to admit 
that he had got his orders from him. But, 
as the agent noticed, his manner gave his 
words the lie; and whenever he tried to tell 
anything that was inaccurate he did so with 
great difficulty and embarrassment. But 
finding him determined, at whatever risk, 
to withhold this information, and determined, 
too, to stick to the absurd story about “Tom- 
my,” the agent wrote out by typewriter 
a statement of the facts as he had given them 
for Horn to sign. 

Horn read the statement over and said that 
he would sign it. Then the agent took out his 
pen, added a few items of new information, 
and wrote these words: 

“T certify on my honor as a German 
officer that the foregoing statements are true,” 
and handed Horn the pen to sign it. Horn 
read the last sentence and seemed non- 
plussed. He turned back through the pages 
of the statement, blushed, scratched his head, 
and finally grinned up at the agent with the 
one word: 

“Tommy.” 

The agent grinned in turn: 




















“You mean it’s all right except for Tommy?”’ 

oh a 

Horn would not sign a lie and pledge his 
honor it was truth. A close scrutiny of the cut 
on page 660 will show where the period after 
the word “true” has been erased, so that the 
sentence could go on to say, before he signed it, 
“except as to ‘fommy’—that | did not buy 
the nitro-glycerine but received it in New 
York and took it with me in the suitcase. | 
cannot say from whom | received it. Wer- 
ner Horn.” 

If Werner Horn had been less honest, less 
humane, the black wickedness of his Imperial 
masters would have been less clearly visible. 
He was the one who was punctilious to respect 
American neutrality—while they flouted it. 
He was the one who risked his own life rather 
than imperil others—while they sat snug in 
Washington devising means to place on the 
rudders of American ships the bombs that 
would add another horrid chapter to their 
crimes. A mere criminal at Vanceboro might 
have been accused of exceeding their criminal 
instructions—Werner Horn refused to carry 
out the instructions they had given. 

One cannot forbear to publish here a humor- 
ous incident in this case, in no way related to 
its immediate currents, but so characteristic 
of the American attitude in general at that 
time. Here was a drama of international 
politics, fertilizing the germs of war—the seeds 
of our own entrance into the conflict, with its 
present expenditures of billions in. treasure 
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and its prospective expenditure of human 
blood and tears. Into this epic picture walks 
a Yankee trader with a bottle of tiniment for 
frost bite in his hand, and asks for a “testi- 
monial.” The illustration and its caption, 
on page 650, tell the story. It is significant, 
because it was a faithful miniature of America 
at large in February, 1915—asleep to the perils 
of its “isolation,” but wide awake to the main 
chance in war-begotten trade. Well could 
Von Papen and Von Bernstorff, well could the 
Kaiser in Berlin, afford to smile a little longer, 
and marvel again at a people still “so stupid.” 

But the American Government was on still 
other German plotters’ trails. They were not 
asleep, nor stupid. Even while they went 
through the long, legal processes in which 
German intrigue tried in vain to save Werner 
Horn from delivery to Canadian justice, 
(and Horn was supplied with good counsel 
and every facility for making his defence) 
among the Yankee traders there was alert 
activity as well as dormant patriotism. How 
the Department of Justice, through these 
merchants, lawyers, doctors, men of the “main 
chance,” soon had a network of special agents 
in every city, town, and hamlet in the country, 
is told in the following article, which is the 
story of the ship bombs, another of the infernal 
imaginings of the evil geniuses at Berlin, one of 
the most heartless of the cruelties of Von Bern- 
storff and Von Papen, and one of the cleverest 
pieces of American Government detective 
work born of the war. 


IT] 


ROBERT FAY AND THE SHIP BOMBS 


A Plot That Proved to Have Been Made in Germany and Financed by the German 
Government—The Infernal Machine Which Fay Invented, and the Story of 
the Weak Link That Broke to His Undoing—One of the Most Atro- 


cious of the German Schemes—Von Papen’s Hand Again 


OBERT FAY landed in New York 
on April 23, 1915. He landed in 
jail just six months and one day 
later—on October 24th. In 
those six months he slowly per- 
fected one of the most infernal devices that 
ever emerged from the mind of man. He 
painfully had it manufactured piece by piece. 
With true German thoroughness he covered 
his trail at every point—excepting one. And 








five days after he had aroused suspicion at that 
point, he and his entire group of fellow con- 
spirators were in jail. The agents of American 
justice who put him there had unravelled his 
whole ingenious scheme and had evidence 
enough to have sent him to the penitentiary 
for life if laws since passed had then been in 
effect. 

Only the mind that conceived the sinking of 
the Lusitania could have improved upon the 
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devilish device which Robert Fay invented 
and had ready for use when he was arrested. 
It was a box containing forty pounds of tri- 
nitrotoluol, to be fastened to the rudder post of 
a vessel, and so geared to the rudder itself 
that its oscillations would slowly release the 
catch of a spring, which would then drive 
home the firing pin and cause an explosion 
that would instantly tear off the whole stern 
of the ship, sinking it in midocean in a few 
minutes. Experts in mechanics and experts 
in explosives and experts in shipbuilding all 
tested the machine, and ail agreed that it was 
perfect for the work which Fay had planned 
that it should do. : 

Fay had three of these machines completed, 
he had others in course of construction, he 
had bought and tested the explosive to go 
into them, he had cruised New York harbor in 
a motor boat and proved by experience that 
he could attach them undetected where he 
wished, and he had the names and sailing dates 
of the vessels that he meant to sink without 
a trace. Only one little link that broke—and 
the quick and thorough work of American 
justice—robbed him of another Iron Cross 
besides the one he wore. That link—but that 
comes later in the story. 

Fay and his device came straight from the 
heart of the German Army, with the approval 
and the money of his Government behind him. 
He, like Werner Horn, came originally from 
Cologne; but they were very different men. 
Where Horn was almost childishly simple, 
Fay’s mind was subtle and quick to an extra- 
ordinary degree. Where Horn had _ been 
humane to the point of risking his life to save 
others, Fay had spent months in a cold- 
blooded solution of a complex problem in de- 
struction that he knew certainly involved a 
horrible death for dozens, and more likely 
hundreds, of helpless human beings. Horn 
refused to swear to a lie even where the lie 
was a matter of no great moment. Fay told 
at his trial a story so ingenious that it would 
have done credit to a novelist and would 
have been wholly convincing if other evidence 
had not disproved the substance of it. The 
truth of the case runs like this: 

Fay was in Germany when the war broke 
out and was sent to the Vosges Mountains in 
the early days of the conflict. Soon men were 
needed in the Champagne sector, and Fay was 
transferred to that front. Here he saw some 
of the bitterest fighting of the war, and here 
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he led a detachment of Germans in a surprise 
attack on a trench full of Frenchmen in su- 
perior force. His success in this dangerous 
business won him an Iron Cross of the second 
class. During these days the superiority of the 
Allied artillery over the German caused the 
Germans great distress, and they became very 
bitter when they realized, from a study of the 
shells that exploded around them, how much 
of this superiority was due to the material 
that came from the United States for use by the 
French and British guns. Fay’s ingenious 
mind formed a scheme to stop this supply, and 
he put his plan before his superior officers. The 
result was that, in a few weeks, he left the army 
and left Germany, armed with passports and 
$3,500 in American money, bound for the 
United States on the steamer Rotterdam. He 
reached New York on April 23, 1915. 

One of Fay’s qualifications for the task he 
had set for himself was his familiarity with the 
English language and with the United States. 
He had come to America in 1902, spending a 
few months on a farm in Manitoba and then 
going on to Chicago, where he had worked 
for several years for the J. 1. Case Machinery 
Company, makers of agricultural implements. 
During these years, Fay was taking an extended 
correspondence school course in electrical and 
steam engineering, so that altogether he 
had a good technical background for the 
events of 1915. In 1906, he went back to 
Germany. 

What he may have lacked in technical 
equipment, Fay made up by the first connec- 
tion he made when he reached New York in 
1915. The first man he looked up was Walter 
Scholz, his brother-in-law, who had been in 
this country for four years and who was a civil 
engineer who had worked here chiefly as a 
draftsman—part of the time for the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad—and who had studied me- 
chanical engineering on the side. When Fay 
arrived, Scholz had been out of a job in his own 
profession and was working on a rich man’s 
estate in Connecticut. Fay, armed with 
plenty of money and his big idea, got Scholz 
to go into the scheme with him, and the two 
were soon living together in a boarding house 
at 28 Fourth Street, Weehawken, across the 
river from uptown New York. 

To conceal the true nature of their opera- 
tions they hired. a small building on Main 
Street and put a sign over the door announcing 
themselves in business as “The Riverside 




















Garage.’ They added verisimilitude to this 
scheme by buying a second-hand car in bad 
condition and dismantling it, scattering the 
parts around the room so that it would look as 
if they were engaged in making repairs. Every 
once in a while they would shift these parts 
about so as to alter the appearance of the 
place. However, they did not accept any 
business—whenever a man took the sign at its 
face value and came in asking to have work 
done, Fay or Scholz would take him to a 
nearby saloon and buy him a few drinks and 
pass him along by referring him to some other 
garage. 

The most of their time they spent about the 
real business in hand. They took care to 
have the windows of their room in the board- 
ing house heavily curtained to keep out prying 
eyes, and here under a student lamp, they 
spent hours over mechanical drawings which 
were afterward produced in evidence at the 
trial of their case. The mechanism that Fay 
had conceived was carefully perfected on paper, 
and then they confronted the task of getting 
the machinery assembled. Some of the parts 
were standard—that is, they could be bought 
at any big hardware store. Others, however, 
were peculiar to this device and had to be made 
to order from the drawings. They had the 
tanks made by a sheet metal worker named 
Ignatz Schiering, at 344 West 42nd Street, 
New York. Scholz went to him with a draw- 
ing, teliing him that it was for a gasolene tank 
for a motor boat. Scholz made several trips 
to the shop to supervise some of the details of 
the construction and once to order more tanks 
of a new size and shape. 

At the same time Scholz went to Bernard 
McMillan, doing business under the name of 
McMillan & Werner, 81 Centre Street, New 
York, to have him make a special kind of 
wheels and gears for the internal mechanism 
of the bomb, from sketches which Scholz 
supplied. At odd times between June roth 
and October 20th McMillan was working on 
these things and delivered the last of them to 
Scholz just a few days before he was arrested. 

In the meanwhile Fay was taking care of 
the other necessary elements of his scheme. 
Besides the mechanism of the bomb, he had 
to become familiar with the shipping in the 
port of New York, and he had to get the ex- 
plosive with which to charge the bomb. For 
the former purpose he and Scholz bought a 
motor boat—a 28-footer—and in this they 
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cruised about New York harbor at odd times, 
studying the docks at which ships were being 
loaded with supplies for the Allies and cal- 
culating the best means and time for placing 
the bombs on the rudder posts of these ships. 
Fay finally determined by experience that 
between two and three o’clock in the morning 
was the best time. The watchmen on board 
the ships were at that hour most likely to be 
asleep or the night dark enough so that he 
could work in safety. He made some actual 
experiments in fastening the empty tanks to 
the rudder posts, and found that it was per- 
fectly feasible to do so. His scheme was to 
fasten them just above the water line on a 
ship while it was light, so that when it was 
loaded they were submerged and all possibility 
of detection was removed. 

The getting of explosives was, however, the 
most difficult part of Fay’s undertaking. 
This was true not only because he was here 
most likely to arouse suspicion, but also be- 
cause of his relative lack of knowledge of the 
thing he was dealing with. He did know 
enough, however, to begin his search for ex- 
plosives in the least suspicious field, and it 
was only as he became ambitious to produce a 
more powerful effect that he came to grief. 

The material he decided to use at first was 
chlorate of potash. This substance in itself 
is so harmless that it is an ingredient of tooth 
powders and is used commonly in other ways. 
When, however, it is mixed with any substance 
high in carbons, such as sugar, sulphur, char- 
coal, or kerosene, it becomes an explosive of 
considerable power. Fay set about to get 
some of the chlorate. 

But it is now time to get acquainted with 
Fay’s fellow conspirators, and to follow them 
through the drama of human relationships 
that led to Fay’s undoing. All these men were 
Germans—some of them German-Americans— 
and each in his own way was doing the work 
of the Kaiser in this country. Herbert Kienzle 
was a dealer in clocks with a store on Park 
Place, in New York. He had learned the 
business in his father’s clock factory deep in 
the Black Forest in Germany and had come to 
this country years ago to go into the same 
business, getting his start by acting as agent 
for his father’s factory over here. After the 
war broke out he had become obsessed with 
the wild tales which German propaganda 
had spread in this country about dum dum 
bullets being shipped back for use against the 
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soldiers of the Fatherland. He had brooded 
on the subject, had written very feelingly about 
it to the folks at home, and had prepared for 
distribution in the United States a pamphlet 
denouncing this traffic. Fay had heard of 
Kienzle before leaving Germany, and soon 
after he had got to New York he got in touch 
with him as a man with a fellow feeling for 
the kind of work he was undertaking to do. 

One of the first things in Fay’s carefully 
worked out plan was to locate a place to which 
he could quietly retire when his work of de- 
struction should be done—a place where he 
felt he could be safe from suspicion. After a 
talk with Kienzle he decided that Lusk’s 
Sanatorium, at Butler, N. J., would serve the 
purpose. This sanitorium was run by Ger- 
mans and Kienzle was well known there. 
Acting on a prearranged plan with Kienzle, 
Fay went to Butler and was met at the station 
by a man named Bronkhorst, who was in 
charge of the grounds at the sanatorium. 
They identified each other by prearranged 
signals and Fay made various arrangements, 
some of which are of importance later in the 
story. 

Another friend of Kienzle’s was Max Brei- 
tung, a young German employed by his uncle, 
E. N. Breitung, who was in the shipping busi- 
ness in. New York. Young Breitung was 
consequently in a position to know at first 
hand about the movements of ships out of 
New York harbor. Breitung supplied Fay 
with the information he needed regarding 
which ships Fay should elect to destroy. 
But first Breitung made himself useful in an- 
other way. . 

Fay asked Kienzle how he could get some 
chlorate of potash, and Kienzle asked his young 
friend Breitung if he could help him out. 
Breitung sajd he could, and went at once to 
another German who was operating in New 
York ostensibly as a broker in copper under 
the name of Carl L. Oppegaard. 

It is just as well to get better acquainted 
with Oppegaard because he was a vital link 
in Fay’s undoing. His real name was Paul 
Siebs and for the purpose of this story he might 
as well be known by that name. Siebs had 


also been in this country in earlier days and 
during his residence in Chicago, from 1910 
to 1913, he had gotten acquainted with young 
Breitung. He, too, had gone back to Germany 
before the war, but soon after it began he had 
come back to the United States under his false 
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name, ostensibly as an agent of an electrical 
concern in Gothenburg, Sweden, for the pur- 
pose of buying copper. He frankly admitted 
later that this copper was intended for re- 
export to Germany to be used in the manu- 
facture of munitions of war. He did not have 
much success in his enterprise and he was 
finally forced to make a living from hand to 
mouth by small business transactions of almost 
any kind. He could not afford a separate 
office, so he rented desk room in the office of 
the Whitehall Trading Company, a_ small 
subsidiary of the Raymond-Hadley Corpora- 
ation. His desk was in the same room with 
the manager of the company, Carl L. Wettig. 

When Breitung asked Siebs to buy him 
some chlorate of potash Siebs was delighted at 
the opportunity to make some money and 
immediately undertook the commission. He 
had been instructed to get a small amount, 
perhaps 200 pounds. He needed money so 
badly, however, that he was very glad to find 
that the smallest kegs of the chlorate of potash 
were 112 pounds each, and he ordered three 
kegs. He paid for them with money supplied 
by Breitung and took a delivery slip for it. 
Ultimately this delivery slip was presented by 
Scholz who appeared one day with a truck 
and driver and took the chemical away. 

Fay and Scholz made some experiments 
with the chlorate of potash and Fay decided 
it was not strong enough to serve his purpose. 
He then determined to try dynamite. Again 
he wished to avoid suspicion and this time, 
after consultation with Kienzle, he recalled 
Bronkhorst down at the Lusk Sanatorium in 
New Jersey. Bronkhorst, in his work as 
superintendent of the grounds at the sana- 
torium, was occasionally engaged in laying 
water mains in the rocky soil there, and for 
this purpose kept dynamite on hand. Fay 
got a quantity of dynamite from him. Later, 
however, he decided that he wanted a still more 
powerful explosive. 

Again he applied to Kienzle, and this time 
Kienzle got in touch with Siebs direct. By 
prearrangement, Kienzle and Siebs met Fay 
underneath the Manhattan end of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, and there Seibs was introduced to 
Fay. They walked around City Hall Park 
together discussing the subject; and Fay, not 
knowing the name of what he was after, tried 
to make Seibs understand what explosive he 
wanted by describing its properties. Siebs 
finally realized that what Fay had in mind 














was trinitrotoluol, one of the three highest 
explosives known. Siebs finally undertook 
to get some of it for him, but pointed out to 
him the obvious difficulties of buying it in as 
small quantities as he wanted. It was easy 
enough .to buy chlorate of potash because 
that was in common commercial use for many 
purposes. It was also easy to buy dynamite 
because that also is used in all kinds of quanti- 
ties and for many purposes. But trinitrotoluol 
is too powerful for any but military use, and 
it is consequently handled only in large lots 
and practically invariably is made to the order 
of some government. However, Siebs had an 
idea and proceeded to act on it. 

He went back to the Whitehall Trading 
Company, where he had desk room, and saw 
his fellow occupant, Carl Wettig. Wettig 
had been engaged in a small way in a brokerage 
business in war supplies, and had even taken a 
few small turns in the handling of explosives. 
Siebs had overheard him discussing with a 
customer the market price of trinitrotoluol 
some weeks before, and on this account thought 
possibly Wettig might help him out. When 
he put the proposition up to Wettig the latter 
agreed to do what he could to fill the order. 

In the meanwhile, Fay had sent another 
friend of Breitung’s to Bridgeport to see if he 
could get trinitrotoluol in that great city of 
munitions. There he called upon another 
German who was running an employment 
agency—finding jobs for Austro-Hungarians 
who were working in the munitions plants, so 
that he could take them out of the plants and 
divert their labor from the making of war 
supplies for use against the Teutons. The only 
result of this visit was that Breitung’s friend 
brought back some loaded rifle cartridges which 
ultimately were used in the bombs as caps to 
fire the charge. But otherwise his trip was 
of no use to Fay. 

Carl Wettig was the weak link in Fay’s 
chain of fortune. He did indeed secure the 
high explosive that Fay wanted, and was in 
other ways obliging. But he got the explosive 
from a source that would have given Fay heart 
failure if he had known of it, and he was oblig- 
ing for reasons that Fay lived to regret. Siebs 
made his inquiry of Wettig on the roth of 
October. The small quantity of explosives 
that he asked for aroused Wettig’s suspicions 
and as soon as he promised to get it he went 
to the French Chamber of Commerce near by 
and told them what he suspected and asked 
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to be put in touch with responsible police 
authorities under whose direction he wished 
to act in supplying the trinitrotoluol. 

From that moment Fay, Siebs, and Kienzle 
were “waked up in the morning and put to 
bed at night”’ by detectives from the police de- 
partment of New York City and operatives 
of the Secret Service of the United States. 
By arrangement with them Wettig obtained a 
keg containing 25 pounds of trinitrotoluol, and 
in the absence of Fay and Scholz from their 
boarding house in Weehawken, he delivered 
it personally to their room and left it on their 
dresser. He told Siebs he had delivered it 
and Siebs promptly set about collecting his 
commission from Fay. 

Siebs had some difficulty in doing this, be- 
cause Fay and Scholz being unfamiliar with 
the use of the explosive were unable to explode 
a sample of it and decided that it was no good. 
They had come home in the evening and found 
the keg on their dresser and had opened it. 
Inside they found the explosive in the form of 
loose white flakes. To keep it more safely, 
they poured it out into several small cloth bags. 
They then took a sample of it and tried by 
every means they could think of to explode it. 
They even laid some of it on an anvil and broke 
two or three hammers pounding on it, but 
could get no result. They then told Siebs 
that the stuff he had delivered was useless. 
Siebs repeated their complaint to Wettig and 
Wettig volunteered to show them how it should 
be handled. Accordingly, he joined them the 
following day at their room in Weehawken 
and went with them out into the woods behind 
Fort Lee, taking along a small sample of the 
powder in a paper bag. In the woods the 
men picked up the top of a small tin can, built 
a fire in the stump of a tree, and melted some 
of the flake “T.N.T.” init. Before it cooled, 
Wettig embedded in it a mercury cap. When 
cooled after being melted, T. N. T. forms a solid 
mass resembling resin in appearance, and is 
now more powerful because more compact. 

However, before the experiment could be 
concluded, one of the swarm of detectives who 
had followed them into the woods stepped on a 
dry twig, and when the men started at its 
crackling, the detectives concluded they had 
better make their arrests before the men might 
get away; and so all were taken into custody. 
A quick search of their boarding house, the 
garage, a storage warehouse in which Fay had 
stored some trunks, and the boathouse where 
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the motor boat was stored resulted in rounding 
up the entire paraphernalia that had been used 
in working out the whole plot. All the people 
connected with every phase of it were soon 
arrested. 

Out of the stories these men told upon exam- 
ination emerged not only the hideous perfec- 
tion of the bomb itself, but the direct hand 
that the German Government and its agents 
in this country had in the scheme of putting 
it to its fiendish purpose. First of all appeared 
Fay’s admission that he had left Germany with 
money and a passport supplied by a man 
in the German Secret Service. Later, on the 
witness stand, when Fay had had time enough 
carefully to think out the most plausible story, 
he attempted to get away from this admission 
by claiming to have deserted from the German 
Army. He said that he had been financed in 
his exit from the German Empire by a group of 
business men who had put up a lot of money te 
back an automobile invention of his, which he 
had worked on before the war began. These 
men, so he claimed, were afraid they would 
lose all their money if he should happen to be 
killed before the invention was perfected. 
This tale, ingenious though it was, was too 
fantastic to be swallowed when taken in connec- 
tion with all the things found in Fay’s posses- 
sion when he was arrested. Beyond all doubt 
his scheme to destroy ships was studied and 
approved by his military superiors in Germany 
before he left, and that scheme alone was his 
errand to this country. 

Far less ingenious and equally damning 
was his attempt to explain away his relations 
with Von Papen. The sinister figure of the 
military attaché of the German Embassy at 
Washington leers from the background of all 
the German plots; and this case was no excep- 
tion. It was known that Fay had had dealings 
with Von Papen in New York and on the wit- 
ness stand he felt called upon to explain them 
in a way that would clear the diplomatic ser- 
vice of implication in his evil doings. He de- 
clared that he had taken his invention to Von 
Papen and that Von Papen had resolutely 
refused to have anything to do with it. This 
would have been well enough if Fay’s explana- 
tion had stopped here. 

But Fay’s evil genius prompted him to make 
his explanation more convincing by an elabor- 
ation of the story, so he gave Von Papen’s 
reasons for refusal. These were not at all 
that the device was calculated to do murder 





upon hundreds of helpless men, nor at all that 
to have any part in the business was to play 


the unneutral villain under the cloak of 


diplomatic privilege. Not at all. At the 
first interview, seeing only a rough sketch and 
hearing only Fay’s description of preliminary 
experiments, Von Papen’s sole objection was: 

“Well, you might obtain an explosion once 
and the next ten apparatuses might fail.” 

To continue Fay’s explanation: 

“He casually asked me what the cost of it 
would be and | told him in my estimation the 
cost would not be more than $20 apiece. [$20 
apiece for the destruction of thirty lives and a 
million-dollar ship and cargo!] As a matter of 
fact in Germany I will be able to get these 
things made for half that price. ‘If it is not 
more than that,’ Von Papen said, ‘you might 
go ahead, but I cannot promise you anything 
whatever.’”’ 

Fay then went back to his experiments and 
when he felt that he had practically perfected 
his device he called upon Von Papen for the 
second time. This time Von Papen’s reply 
was: 

“Well, this thing has been placed before our 
experts and also we have gone into the political 
condition of the whole suggestion. Now in the 
first place our experts say this apparatus is not 


at all seaworthy; but as regards political con-* 


ditions I am sorry to say we cannot consider it 
and, therefore, we cannot consider the whole 
situation.” 

In other words, with no thought of the moral 
turpitude of the scheme, with no thought of 
the abuse of diplomatic freedom, but only 
with thoughts of the practicability of this de- 
vice and of the effect upon political conditions 
of its use, Von Papen had put the question 
before technical men and before Von Bernstorff 
and their decision had been adverse solely on 
those considerations—first, that it would not 
work, and second, that it would arouse hostility 
in the United States. At no stage, according 
to Fay’s best face upon the matter, was any 
thought given to its character as a hideous 
crime. 

The device itself was studied independently 
by two sets of military experts of the United 
States Government with these results: 

First, that it was mechanically perfect; 
second, that it was practical under the condi- 
tions of adjustment to a ship’s rudder which 
Fay had devised; and third, that the charge of 
trinitrotoluol for which the container was 























designed, was nearly half the quantity which is 
used on our own floating mines and which is 
calculated upon explosion twenty feet from a 
battleship to put it out of action, and upon 
explosion in direct contact, absolutely to de- 
stroy and sink the heaviest superdreadnaught. 
In other words, beyond all question the bomb 
would have shattered the entire stern of any 
ship to which it was attached, and would have 
caused it to sink in a few minutes. 

A brief description of the contrivance, re- 
veals the mechanical ingenuity and practical ef- 
ficiency of Fay’s bomb. A rod attached to the 
rudder, at every swing the rudder gave, turned 
up, by one notch, the first of the beveled wheels 
within the bomb. After a certain number of 
revolutions of that wheel, it in turn gave one 
revolution to the next; and so on through the 
series. The last wheel was connected with 
the threaded cap around the upper end of 
the square bolt, and made this cap slowly un- 
screw, until at length the bolt dropped clear 
of it and yielded to the waiting pressure of the 
strong steel spring above. This pressure 
drove it downward and brought the sharp 
points at its lower end down on the caps of the 
two rifle cartridges fixed below it—like the 
blow of a rifle’s hammer. The detonation 
from the explosion of these cartridges would set 
off a small charge of impregnated chlorate of 
potash, which in turn would fire the small 
charge of the more sluggish but stronger dyna- 
mite, and that in turn would explode the still 
more sluggish but tremendously more powerful 
trinitrotoluol. 

The whole operation, once the spring was 
free, would take place in a flash; and instantly 
its deadly work would be accomplished. 

Picture the scene that Fay had in his mind 
as he toiled his six laborious months upon this 
dark invention. He saw himself, in imagina- 
tion, fixing his infernal box upon the rudder 
post of a ship loading at a dock in New York 
harbor. As the cargo weighed the ship down, 
the box would disappear beneath the water. 
At length the ship starts on its voyage, and, as 
the rudder swings her into the stream, the first 
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beat in the slow, sure knell of death for ship 
and crew is clicked out by its very turning. 


Out upon the sea the shift of wind and blow of 


wave require a constant correction with the 
rudder to hold the true course forward. At 
every swing the helmsman unconsciously taps 
out another of the lurking beats of death. 
Somewhere in midocean, perhaps at black mid- 
night, in a driving storm, the patient mecha- 
nism hid below has turned the last of its calcu- 
jated revolutions. The neck piece from the bolt 
slips loose, the spring drives downward, there 
is a flash, a deafening explosion, and five min- 
utes later a few mangled bodies and a chaos 
of floating wreckage are all that is left above 
the water’s surface. 

This is the hideous dream Fay dreamed in 
the methodical 180 days of his planning and 
experimenting in New York. This is the 
dream to realize which he was able to enlist 
the codperation of half a dozen other Germans. 
This is the dream his superiors in Germany 
viewed with favor, and financed. This is the 
dream the sinister Von Papen encouraged and 
which he finally dismissed only because he 
believed it too good to be true. This is the 
dream Fay himself on the witness stand said he 
had thought of as “a good joke on the British.” 

In this picture of infernal imagining . the 
true character of German plottings i: this 
country stands revealed. Ingenuity of con- 
ception characterized them, method and pa- 
tience and painstaking made them perfeci. 
Flawless logic, flawless mechanism. But on 
the human side, only the blackest passions and 
an utter disregard of human life; no thought of 
honor, no trace of human pity. It happened 
in the case of Fay that the agent himself was 
ruthless and deserved far more than what the 
limit of existing law was able to give him when 
he was convicted of his crimes. But through all 
the plots Von Papen, Von Bernstorff, and the 
Imperial German Government in Berlin were 
consistent. Their hand was at the helm of all, 
and the same ruthless grasping after domina- 
tion of the world at any price led them to the 
same barbarous code of conduct in them all. 

















DESTROYING A NATION 


The Story of the Efforts Being Made by Austria and Bulgaria to Eliminate From the 
Balkans a Virile, Upright Race—The Denationalization of the Serbs, and 
the Reign of Terror Among the Southern Slavs of Austria 


BY 


E. M. CHADWICK 


Y THIS time Turkey’s periodic 
persecution of the Armenians sur- 
prises no one. It is recognized 
frankly for what it is: an effort to 
exterminate a whole race. But 

even three years of war as practised by the 
Central Powers have not accustomed the 
civilized world to the spectacle of professedly 
Christian nations employing the same policy 
of actual extermination. 

That is why it is difficult to make the average 
man understand what is going on in the 
Balkans at the present moment. 

Austria and Bulgaria are together carrying 
out a perfectly definite and well-organized 
scheme for wiping the Serbian people off the 
face of the earth. It is not possible to explain 
what s going on in Serbia on the ground of 
even the Teutonic conception of “military 
necessity.” Military necessity has nothing 
whatever to do with it. No military purpose 
can possibly be served by the measures now in 
force in Serbia, unless, indeed, one is also 
prepared to recognize as military operations 
the performances of Burmese thugs, or to 
accept as permissible to Christian peoples the 
way of Israel with the Amalekites. 

Austria and Bulgaria have divided Serbia 
between them, Bulgaria getting about two- 
thirds and Austria the remaining third; and 
they are working hand in hand toward the 
complete elimination of the Serb element in 
the Balkan Peninsula. While wholesale 
murder and the general practice of “atroci- 
ties” form a large item in the programme, the 
occupying Powers by no means confine them- 
selves to such crude and inadequate weapons. 
They are nothing if not thorough. The two. 
nations must be classed together in this 
matter, because, while in the execution of 
each detail of the scheme Bulgaria has proved 
herself somewhat more ruthless—or shall we 
merely say more efficient than her Ally—the 
scheme itself gives evidence of such perfect 





teamwork that its organizers must be held 
jointly responsible for the results. 

Deportation naturally plays a large part 
in the programme. Germany has demon- 
strated its uses in Teutonic warfare, but she 
has much to learn from her allies. 

An official Serbian report states that, 
directly after the taking of Belgrade by the 
Austrians, about five thousand residents of 
‘the city (men, women, and children) were 
deported to Doboj in Bosnia, where already 
large numbers of other prisoners were interned. 
As to the conditions in Doboj, here is a brief 
extract from a speech made in the Vienna 
House of Parliament on October 19, 1917. 
As a hostage the Dalmatian poet, Dr. Tresi¢- 
Pavicic, had himself suffered the rigors of the 
Austrian detention camps, and after his 
release resumed his seat in the Reichsrat in 
order to make what was probably the most 
terrible indictment ever brought by a subject 
against the Government under which he lived. 

“At Doboj,” said Dr. Tresié-Pavitic, “it was 
still worse. On December 27, 1915, there arrived 
the first batch of Serbian and Montenegrin prisoners, 
accompanied by a crowd of people from Bosnia, 
forced to leave their homes near the frontier. 
Women, old men, and children had to travel in 
open cattle-trucks, exposed to cold, rain, wind, 
hunger, and lack of sleep. They were 
shut up in huts which had once served as a veter- 
inary hospital and which, infected with all kinds of 
horses’ diseases and full of manure, had never 
been cleaned out. Soon exanthematic typius, 
small-pox, and cholera broke out. Every kind of 
vermin abounded. 

“A confidential order from the military in 
Sarajevo enjoined upon the warders the most 
drastic treatment of the prisoners, and all was 
done to send them as quickly as possible to the 
other world. The most convenient and paying 
method was starvation. Women with four or five 
children were given only one loaf every five 
days. Often the mother was already dead 
when the child tried to wake her crying for bread. 
“At first 15 to 20 of these people died daily. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF SERBIAN EXILE 
The distances that Serbian exiles are'sent preclude the possibility of their easy return after the war 


On the 5th of April, 1916, 92 died. The bodies were 
driven through the streets of Doboj in open day- 
light. According to reliable persons more than 
8,000 innocent victims died there.” 


At the great detention camp at Braunau it 
is estimated that there are (or were) at least 
35,000 prisoners. At this place the Austrians 
are holding a large number of Serbian children. 
The Vienna Reichspost of December 6, 
1916, speaks of 800 boys between 9 and 19 
years of age being confined at Braunau; but 
according to Serbian official information the 
number has reached at least 2,000. 

Many of the Austrian detention camps are 
situated in the most malarial districts of the 
Danube Valley, veritable hotbeds of disease, 
where fever and neglect save the authorities 
the trouble of otherwise disposing of their 
victims. An epidemicof dysentery at Braunau 


almost wiped out the children confined there 
at the time; and the cruel rigor of the treat- 
ment to which they are subjected—to say 





nothing of the bad food—is destroying the 
vitality of those who managed to survive. An 
exchanged Serbian officer, Lieutenant Vidak 
Koprivitza, of the 2nd Regiment of the 
Combined Serbian Division, who was confined 
in a camp where soldiers and civilians of both 
sexes were mixed together, reported having 
seen boys and girls hunting in the drain- 
courses for scraps of food. 

Bulgaria, as usual, has outdone her ally in 
the matter of deportation. She has carried 
off from the districts under her control all the 
remaining members of the Serbian Parliament, 
all the priests and teachers, all the physicians— 
in fact, all the leading men. Not content 
with this, she has deported the entire population 
of certain districts chiefly in Serbian Macedonia 
and New Serbia generally. At Prizren and 
Prishtina, after most of the leading men had 

een killed, practically every Serbian family 
was carried away. From Poretch and Prilip 
all the male population from 15 to 70 years 
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was ordered to be deported. These depor- 
tations have been carried out with even greater 
brutality than those organized by Austria, 
the Bulgar soldiers driving the wretched people 
along the roads like cattle. 

The deportations carried out by Bulgaria 
are followed by the confiscation of all the 
properties of the deported people, so that the 
proceeding amounts to complete obliteration 
of the population. 

Most atrocious of all Bulgaria’s crimes in 
this direction has been the carrying off of 
young girls. M. Pachitch, the Serbian Pre- 
mier, stated in London last September that 
eight thousand young Serbian girls have been 
sent to Constantinople and two thousand to 
Asia Minor. These were children chiefly of 
ten to fourteen years of age. 

“These deportations,’’ said M. Pachitch, “have 
been going on since February, 1916, but the number 
was very limited till a few weeks ago. Now it 
has been systematized under Bulgarian controllers 
and it is impossible to tell how far it will go. : 
Prisoners whom we have taken on the Saloniki 
front tell us that the traffic in our girlhood has 
grown to be a byword in Bulgaria and Turkey. 
The girls are kidnapped and taken away secretly. 

‘ Dozens of small towns have been quite 

denuded of their young female population. 
The girls are too young to be of any use for laboring 
purposes; besides neither Turkey nor Bulgaria is 
seriously handicapped for labor, and in Turkey the 
use of young women for outdoor work is practically 
unknown.” 

A pitiful letter, written and somehow 
smuggled out from the Serbian mountains by 
a man who took part in the heroic insurrection 
of the Serbs against the Bulgars last spring, 
throws a sidelight on this traffic. 

“On the 25th of April,” says this writer, “they 
embarked on trains at Belotintze 8,o00 children of 
twelve to fifteen years—destination: Constanti- 
nople. Many of these children threw themselves 
from the moving cars and thus found death.” 

One is afraid to ask what has been the fate 
of the others. 

Added to every other horror of this situation 
is the unspeakable bitterness for Serbia of 
seeing her children handed over to her ancient 
enemy the Turk, who in all his five hundred 
years of tyranny over her was never able to 
undermine the heroic purity of Serbian 
womanhood. 

There is one phase of Bulgaria’s proceedings, 
however, for which no parallel can be found 
even in the blackened records of her allies. 
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She has called up for active service in her own 
army the male population of the invaded 


districts of Serbia. The Bulgarian papers 
refer constantly and with the utmost frankness 
to this recruiting. During last year, on 
September 26, the Preporetz announced that 
the recruiting commissions had commenced 
their work in all the ‘‘new liberated lands’; 
on October 6 the Duevnik stated that all the 
male residents of Tetovatz between the ages 
of 15 and 50 have been ordered to appear 
before the recruiting commission; on October 
17 the Mir announced the sending to Sofia of 
3,000 recruits from the districts of Ochrid, 
Debar, and Struga. 

The Allied Armies on the Saloniki front 
have actually captured Serbs from these 
districts who had been forced into the Bul- 
garian Army; and the endless reports from 
deserters which are constantly coming to the 
Serbian Government furnish ample confirma- 
tion of the facts. 

Since it is hardly practicable to carry off 
or kill every single Serb in Serbia, the de- 
portations are being supplemented by the 
systematic denationalization of the remaining 
population. 


STAMPING OUT A LANGUAGE 


The first step toward denationalization is 
always the suppression of the language. 

Austria has forbidden the employment of 
the Cyrillic characters, in use in Serbia since 
the earliest times; and has even abolished the 
Julian Calendar. She has prohibited the 
publication or sale of books which are dis- 
tinctively Serbian. All volumes of the wonder- 
ful traditional poetry (the greatest treasure 
of Serbian culture) have been confiscated. 
Works of modern Serbian poets, such as 
Radichevitch and Jovan Jovanovitch, have 
been forbidden; and even a pedagogic study 
by Dr. Bakitch on “National Education” 
has been condemned on the strength of its 
title alone. 

German and Magyar have been substituted 
for Serbian in the schools under Austrian 
control. Moreover, these Orthodox children 
of Serbia are being educated as Roman 
Catholics. They are obliged to wear uniforms 
similar to those of Austrian soldiers, and are 
in general being brought up as “loyal Aus- 
trians.’’ Since vast numbers of these children 
are orphans, it is proportionately easier to 
rob them of their national heritage than if 














they hai parents at home who could counteract 
the pcison that is being poured into their 
minds. 

Bulgaria, not content with trying to wipe 
cut Serbian national literature, has ordered 
the destruction of all books printed or written 
in the Serbian language. Even priceless old 
manuscripts in the monasteries, and ancient 
archives which represented all the records 
Serbia had broug!* with her out of her five 
centuries of bondage, have veen ucstroyed. 

By way of general compensation for 
the destruction of the literary heritage of 
Serbia, Bulgaria is offering complimentary 
copies of the works of modern Bulgarian 
authors, a proceeding which has not been 
without some measure of comic relief in the 
shape of violent jealousies on the part of 
Bulgar authors not thus honored by their 
Government. 

Bulgaria has laid the entire Serbian Church 
under an interdict. She has replaced the Serb 
priests deported to Sofia, Philippopolis, and 
Ril, by Bulgar priests who offer the people the 
services of the Bulgarian Church—a Church 
which was founded by a Sultan of Turkey in 
1871, and has always been regarded by the 
ancient Orthodox Catholic Churches (Russian, 
Serbian, and Greek) as schismatic. The 
Serbs have even been forbidden to celebrate 
in memory of their patron saint, St. Sava. 

The great historic Serbian monasteries 
(those at Ravanitza and Masanija in particu- 
lar), shrines respected even by the Turks, 
have been devastated by the Bulgars. All 
sculptural inscriptions, memorials of ancient 
Serbian rulers, -have been destroyed by 
hammer and axe. Not only in churches, but 
even on old Macedonian bridges, have such 
inscriptions been erased. 


BULGARIA'S EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


Bulgaria has followed the same course as 
her ally in the matter of education; and, as 
usual, has gone a few steps farther. She has 
sent so many Bulgar teachers into Serbia 
that there are not enough left in Bulgaria to 
serve the schools there. 

Both allies have changed street-names in 
cities under their control into German, Magyar, 
or Bulgarian; but it was reserved for Bulgaria 
alone to force the Serbs to change the termi- 
nation of their surnames from the typical 


Serbian “i¢”’ and “ovi¢c”’ to the Bulgar “off” 


(Savi¢—Savoff, Ivanic—I vanoff, etc.). 
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It is comprehensible that in such a pro- 
gramme as this the economic exploitation 


of Serbia should play a large part. It has, in 
fact, been carried out with a thoroughness 
that might be termed Prussian, were it not 
so typically Austro-Bulgarian. 

There is not space enough here to give 
details of the ways in which Austria has 
manipulated the Serbian taxation laws to her 
own advantage and the destruction of Serbian 
trade. Bulgaria has not even observed the 
formality of a theoretical adherence to Serbian 
law; but has discarded it completely and 
imposed arbitrary taxation as she pleased. 

Under Austrian administration Serbian 
money has been forcibly depreciated fifty per 
cent., Serbian currency being gradually with- 
drawn from circulation and replaced by 
Austrian money and War Notes. The excuses 
given for this proceeding, viz., that there was 
not a metal basis in the country to cover the 
notes in circulation, and that there was 
reason to fear the Serbian Government would 
place in circulation new bank notes of which 
the proportion would not correspond to the 
metal basis, are neither of them tenable. 
Firstly, the Serbian National Bank had 
ample reserve to cover the notes in circulation 
in the occupied territory. Secondly, since 
leaving Serbian territory the Serbian Govern- 
ment has had to make all its payments in - 
foreign money, and would consequently have 
no interest in increasing the supply of Serbian 
notes. 

According to reliable information received 
by the Serbian Government, the Austrian 
authorities have taken Serbian money by 
force from private individuals, replacing it by 
Austrian money at a rate of less than fifty 
per cent. of its nominal value. This amounts 
to direct confiscation of private property—or 
to wholesale theft, according as one prefers to 
call a spade a spade, or an instrument for 
delving. 

Bulgaria has simply removed Serbian money 
from circulation altogether. Not only does 
she not recognize it as legal tender, but she 
inflicts severe punishment on any person 
found in possession of Serbian currency. The 
effect of such measures on the condition of the 
population is too obvious to require comment. 

The Austrians have followed in Serbia the 
example of their German colleagues in Belgium 
and northern France as regards robbery. 
The museums at Belgrade, the Royal Palace, 
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and private houses whose owners are absent, 
have all been systematically looted. 

Bulgaria’s views on looting are entirely 
original. She has declared all property whose 
owners are absent to be in fact “ownerless.”’ 
The following extracts from Bulgarian journals 
speak for themselves: 


“The King has confirmed the decision taken for 
the fourth time by the Government to hand over 
to the State the properties of those who, having 
abandoned their country, have not yet returned to 
it.” (Dnevntk, March 17, 1916.) 

“There will arrive here in a few days 1,000 kilos 
of wool belonging to nobody; it will be sold together 
with 13,000 kilos of coffee. The sale will take 
place in small quantities, so that the smaller 
tradespeople can lay in a provision of these arti- 
cles.” (Narodni Prava, June 16, 1916.) 

“A wagon-load of tombstones from Old Serbia 
has arrived at the railway station at Sofia.” (Dneo- 
nik, February 24, 1916.) 

“On the 24th inst., there will be sold in the 
State Warehouse, among other ownerless objects 
collected by the Administration in Serbia, a number 
of lots of perfume, pomade, eau de Cologne, all 
at exceptional prices.” (Narodni Prava.) 


THE FOOD SITUATION 


Practically nothing is being done by the 
occupying Powers to feed the population in 
Serbia. The situation is naturally worst in 
the towns. For some time before the United 
States entered the war, the Mission of the 
American Red Cross in Serbia, headed by 
Mr. Edward Stuart, did admirable work, not 
only in relieving to some extent the appalling 
distress, but in bringing to the stricken 
people that sympathy and kindliness of which 
their lives were otherwise so pitifully empty. 
Moreover, the presence of neutral observers 
serves in some measure to check, at any rate, 
the worst abuses. Since the Red Cross Mission 
was obliged to leave Serbia, it is hard to know 
what is being done for the people. The 
‘ indications are that nothing whatever is being 
done. A Swiss Committee for some time did 
valiant work; but under existing arrangements 
Switzerland is no longer able to export any 
food, even for relief work; so that at present 
no food is being sent into Serbia from outside, 
and the people are entirely dependent on the 
tender mercies of the enemy. 

So much for the civilian population. Of 
the condition of Serbian prisoners of war in 
enemy hands something has been learned from 
exchanged invalid prisoners, escaped prisoners, 
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and from neutral observers. There seems 
little likelihood that many of these men will 
live to return to their country if the war 
goes on much longer. The chances of their 
returning in good enough physical condition 
for the ordinary occupations of life are very 
slight indeed. 

Last November the Serbian Legation in 
Washington issued a verbatim report of a 
declaration made to the ©-rbian Legation in 
Berne by Cuicne: Nikola Tomashevitch, who 
was exchanged and transported to Switzer- 
land from an Austrian prison camp. The 
statement is too long to reproduce in extenso, 
but the following extract is typical of the 
whole: 

“The prisoners are dying continually of hunger 
because the food given them is not only insufficient 
but harmful. We often saw them search- 
ing the refuse heaps for bones or scraps of food. 
They just rubbed the bones a little before beginning 
to gnaw them. Sometimes we would see them 
pulling up grass for food. . According to 
the statement of the doctors, any nursing of the 
sick is useless . . because the soldiers are 
slowly dying of starvation. It is not only the sick, 
but also those suffering from no actual malady. 
. . . The morning often finds them dead or 
frozen. So far, there are in Austria-Hungary at 
least 50,000 graves of Serbian soldiers.” 


On September 22, 1917, the Paris paper 
Le Temps published the result of a long and 
careful investigation made by its special 
correspondent in Zirich, Switzerland, who 
interrogated a large number of exchanged 
and escaped prisoners (not only Serbian, but 
French, British, and Russian) in addition to 
many trustworthy neutral witnesses. Here 
are a few brief extracts from his report: 


“The fate of the Serbian prisoners at Mauthausen 
(in Austria) was the most terrible of all. 

“In 1916 spotted typhus began to ravage the 
Serbian prisoners’ camps. Instead of rendering 
assistance to the prisoners, the military authorities 
caused the barracks to be closed, and not until a 
week had passed was a regimental surgeon dis- 
patched, who had the barracks re-opened and 
succeeded in localizing the disease. But already 
9,000 Serbian prisoners had perished. The camp 
had become one vast Serbian grave. In order to 
conceal this crime the dead were buried by the 
hundred in one grave. Then the earth was levelled, 
an Orthodox chapel erected on the site and the 
inscription put up: 

“*Here are buried Serbian soldiers who died of 
wounds received in the Austro-Hungaro-Serbian 
War provoked by Serbia.’ ” 
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The Temps correspondent is further re- 
sponsible for the statement that “according 
to the account of an Austrian medical man, 
there are concentrated at Krizevci, in Croatia, 
more than 3,000 Serbs, prisoners of war and 
deported persons, who have become insane. 
The statistics recently published by the 
Austrian and German authorities prove that 
this information is correct.” 

Bulgaria has put herself beyond the pale of 
humanity by refusing all information regard- 
ing her prisoners, and forbidding all corre- 
spondence between them and their families. 
It is consequently very difficult to get accurate 
information regarding prisoners in Bulgarian 
hands; but an eye-witness who saw fifty or 
sixty Serbian officer prisoners in Philippopolis 
reported: 

“They all look ill. Their clothes are torn and 
terribly filthy. They never have a bath, because 
they have no facilities for taking one. The only 
food they receive is smoked goats’ flesh. They 
have no money, because they receive none from 
anywhere. Even to-day I shudder when their 
image rises before my eyes.” 

Contrast this with the behavior of the 
Serbian soldiers, who on the terrible retreat 
before the triple invasion in 1915, shared to 
the last their infinitesimal rations with the 
Austrian prisoners who marched with them; 
or with the luxurious comfort that surrounds 
the German’ prisoners held in England at 
Donnington Hall and the other beautiful 
country houses taken over by the British 
Government for the housing of enemy officers. 


SERBIA’S LOSS OF LIFE 


It is difficult to estimate with even approxi- 
mate correctness Serbia’s actual loss of life 
since the war began. On May 5, 1917, the 
Vossische Zeitung stated that the total number 
of Serbian prisoners of war in the hands of the 
Central Powers up to February 1, 1917, was 
154,630, distributed as follows: 

















| OFFICERS | MEN | TOTAL 
In Germany . . . | eats 25,879 | 25,879 
In Austria-Hungary . | 709 96,363 | 97,072 
In Bulgaria. .. 187 31,942 | 31,679 
| (sic.) 





At the outbreak of the war the Serbian 
Army numbered about 465,000. The strength 
of the army now fighting on the Saloniki 
front was in August, 1917, about 100,cco 
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(about 65,000 fighting men). If this figure, 
together with the 154,630 nominally surviving 
as prisoners, be deducted from the original 
465,000, Serbia’s loss in killed and incapaci- 
tated would seem to amount to 210,370 (about 
45 per cent. of her army), even assuming that 
all the prisoners are eventually returned, 
which we know is out of the question. 

There are probably between 50,000 and 
60,000 Serbian civilians interned in Austria- 
Hungary; and it is known that Bulgaria has 
deported more than 10,000 families, to say noth- 
ing of the great numbers of individuals carried 
off; but it is impossible to get at reasonably 
exact figures. In view of the conditions in the 
camps it is idle to hope for the survival and 
eventual return home of any large proportion 
of the deported people. Those sent to Asia 
Minor by Bulgaria, for instance, are as likely 
to recover their freedom as the Armenians 
driven there by Turkey. It is known, moreover, 
that more than 20,000 persons perished in the 
ill-fated insurrection in Serbia last spring; and 
the toll of murder, summary execution, and 
death from hunger and maltreatment must be 
appalling. 

Serbian officials place the total loss (civilians 
and army) at probably a million, up to the 
present, or more than 20 per cent. of the 
entire population. 


BULGARIA'S MOTIVES 


It may be said that it is not fair to impute, 
even to such enemies as those whom we are 
fighting now, so atrocious an intention as the 
actual destruction of a race, unless one is able 
to show unmistakably the motives for it. 

Bulgaria’s motives in this scheme are too 
clear to require much elucidation. She wants 
to own the Balkans; and since history has 
proved that the Serbs are not the kind of 
people to allow any other nation to own 
their land in peace, Bulgaria’s only course, as 
she sees it, is to eliminate them, by killing as 
many as possible and denationalizing the rest. 
She appears also to imagine that by removing 
the Serb population and all traces of Serbian 
occupation and culture, she may, even in the 
event of an Entente peace, be able to retain 
possession of the conquered territories on the 
score of apparent nationality. Add to this 
the fact that she is enjoying an unrivalled 
opportunity for avenging the humiliations of 
the Second Balkan War; and, further, that in 
the Bulgar the Mongol ancestry is frequently 
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more in evidence than the Slav; and Bulgaria’s 
whole conduct of the war becomes intelligible. 

The Bulgar attitude toward Serbia has 
nowhere been more succinctly expressed than 
in the Hymn of Hate written by Ivan Arnau- 
doff, Secretary to the Bulgarian Department 
of Education: 


The Sun has risen on the horizon 

Red with the blood of all our foes. 

For what dost wait, my young Bulgarian? 
Raise high thy hands that thou mayst bless 
With blessings that are steeped in blood. 
Drive thy hand in womb of women young, 
And rouse to jealously e’en Lucifer himself. 


Before the Sun has risen high in sky 
Let lakes of blood from thine own sword rise also 
high. 
As dewy vapours rise at dawn to Heaven’s King, 
Let bloody vapour rise round thee 
A fragrance for the gods. 
See the old man!  Frailly he totters on, 
Dragging out decrepit age, 
Yet death he would escape and flee thy courage. 


But stamp him under foot, and with thy fork 
Gouge out his troubled eyes— 

Not worthy they a Bulgar’s greatness to behold— 
Give him his eyes to eat; 
Three days he’s had nor drink nor meat. 

For what dost wait, my young Bulgar? 
Onward, onward, onward! 


Bodies all velvet-soft of babes and mothers 
Make carpet softer far than any April sward. 
But taste thou first their morning dew; 7 
By force from their fresh youth take pleasure; 
Drink and intoxicate thy soul! 
Take thou the fruit, then hurl the peel away, 
And forward stride on human carpet royal! 
Let press thy horse’s hoof on woman’s bosom soft, 
Lest that.same milk should nourish hostile sons. 
For what dost wait, my young Bulgar? 
Onward, ever onward! 


Austria’s treatment of Serbia is only part of 
a larger policy. Quite apart from any question 
of interest in the Berlin-Bagdad scheme, the 
Austro-Hungarian tendency, ever since Sadowa 


and the Compromise of 1867 which estab-. 


lished the Dualist principle, has been toward 
the suppression of all races within the Mon- 
archy except the German and Magyar. 
The two ruling peoples, who are not even in 
a numerical majority, have sought by every 
means in their power to cripple the others; 
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and their hand has lain with crushing weight 
on the Southern Slavs. 

The speech of Dr. Tresié-Pavicéic in the 
Reichsrat is a sufficient testimony to Austrian 
methods; and more significant than the 
speech itself is the fact that its accusations 
have never been denied. Here is a passage 
from his description: 


“The most notable and best educated among the 
population were taken as hostages. Only very few 
of these contrived to play their part to the end and 
to save their lives. As a rule they were, by the 
order of some officer, taken from the casemates to 
the courtyard, where each of them was handed 
over to two Moslems armed to the teeth. The 
officer then proceeded in a loud voice to instruct 
the guards for half an hour, pointing out all the 
cases in which they must kill the hostage. ‘At 
the slightest sound, plunge the bayonet in his 
heart. If you hear the crack of a rifle in the woods, 
blow out his brains. If he should turn to the left 
shoot him; if he makes a movement to the right 
cut him in pieces.’ And the Moslem guards did 
not stand in need of encouragement. 

“The hostages were selected at night. The 
loathsome face of Scholier the gaoler, set in a frame 
of bayonets that gleamed like mortuary candles, 
entered silently, as, like a tiger, he sought out and 
pounced on his victims. The hair of more than one 
was blanched in a single night with terror. One 
day he carried off boys in the prime of youth, the 
next, old men bowed with age. Such as desired to 
prolong their miserable life for a few days indicated 
by gestures how many banknotes they were pre- . 
pared to sacrifice. To be taken as hostage was 
equal to a sentence of death. Hundreds perished 
in this way. . 

It must be remembered that the victims to 
whom Dr. Tresi¢é-Pavitié referred were sub- 
jects of Austria-Hungary, not of an enemy 
state. In view of the whole situation, in the 
Southern Slav territories of Austria-Hungary 
as in Serbia, it does not seem possible to 
regard the joint campaign as other than an 
effort to destroy this whole people. 

But if nothing is left of the Serbian people 
but the magnificent remnant of an Army at 
Saloniki and the 30,000 refugees scattered 
through Europe, the duty of the Entente 
Powers toward this, the most heroic and 
faithful of their allies, can only be made 
thereby greater, not less. Civilization can 
never repay Serbia for what she has sacrificed 
for it. 

















MAN AND HIS MACHINES 


The Light and Heavy Browning Machine Guns Recently Given Their Trials, and Three 
British Official Photographs Showing the Bombing of 





Types in Use in Europe 


Beyrout, the Mediterranean Port of Damascus—Photographs Showing 
the Damage -Done by the Germans to Liners Interned in American 
Ports Prior to Our Entry Into the War 
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THE LIGHT BROWNING GUN 
The new Browning gun, adopted by the War Department for 
use by the United States Army, weighs but fifteen pounds, and 
may easily be fired from the shoulder. It is simple in its construc- 
tion, and in its trials acted creditably 
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THE HEAVY BROWNING GUN A BRITISH HEAVY MACHINE GUN 
This model of the Browning gun has fired 20,000 shots in 48 The war has brought out many types of machine guns, and with- 
minutes. It is water cooled, and weighs but 34} pounds with the out them an army would be greatly handicapped. This model fires 
water jacket filled from a long canvas belt filled with cartridges 





THE LEWIS GUN 
(left) 
_ The controversy that has ended 
in the War Department adopting 
the Browning gun in preference to 
the Lewis has not definitely proven 
that this gun is not the superior of 
the two. The British Army thinks 
very highly of the Lewis 





A GERMAN HEAVY MACHINE 
GUN 


(right) 

Machine guns are in use as anti- 
aircraft guns as well as being used 
by the aviators themselves. This 
gun is mounted on a carriage that 
allows for high angle firing 
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BRITISH OFFICIAL PHOTO- 
GRAPHS— 


An aviator is no longer content 
merely to drop his bombs. He 
must now photograph the positions 
he is bombing, and the photographs 
are turned in with his report. This 
series of pictures shows Beyrout, the 
seaport of Damascus, being bombed 
by a British airplane. The long 
pier and a group of warehouses 
were the objects of the attack, and 
the first picture shows a miss, the 
bomb exploding in the water. 
The second and third pictures show 
direct hits on the pier 
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—SHOWING THE BOMBING 
OF BEYROUT 


At the extreme left of the upper 
picture a ship is shown, sunk but 
resting on the bottom of the shallow 
harbor. The warehouses have been 
hit bya bomb. The second picture, 
with the arrows, shows the damage 
done by the dropping bombs. 
These arrows are a part of the 
aviator’s report. The lower 
picture shows both pier and 
warehouses burning, as the aviator 
returns to his base 





Photographs from Brown Bros. 
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IIOW THE GERMANS DISABLED THEIR INTERNED 
LINERS 


Rows of holes were bored through the cylinder walls on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm II and a heavy jack forced out sections of the 
cylinder walls. The cylinder heads were also broken. A new 
American welding process, discovered after the Germans had 
wrought the damage, made it possible for the Navy Department to 
repair these engines 
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THE ENGINE ROOM OF THE “GEORGE WASHINGTON” 
This picture, taken when the German liner was seized by the 
United States, shows the damage done to the valve chests of the 
big engines. All this damage has now been repaired, and the ship 
is being used as a transport 
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